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LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 








ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NEW YORK DIVISION SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS ; 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
—Interest payable 2nd April at the Consvlidated Bank (Limited). 


The Coupons from the above Bonds will be paid on the 2nd 
April, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must be left two clear 
days at the Office of the Com , 5 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, for examination. 

If sent by post a cheque for the amount will be remitted in 
course. 

No. 5 Westminster Cham Victoria Street, 

Westminster, March 20, 1866. 


ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Holders of Bonds, Deben- 
tures, and Shares of this at re will be HELD at the LON- 
DON TAVERN, on THURSDAY, the 29th INST., at Twelve 
for One o’clock precisely, to receive the Report for the Past 


Year. 
S. MORTON PETO, 
Chairman of the London Board of Control. 


No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, March 22, 1866. 
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ARON DEL SOCIETY for PROMOTING 
the KNOWLEDGE of ART. 
Entrance Donation, £1 1s. ; Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 


All may now at once become Subscribers. New 
Subscibe will receive a Set of Annual Publications in 1867. 
: F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


RA BARTOLOMEO.—Lately published 
by the ARUNDEL SOCIETY, a Chromo-Lithograph from 
the Frescd of the Amnunciation. To Members, 12s.; to 
Strangers, lis. 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 





ppOran ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


—_——_ 





NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, or —— , intended for the ensuing EX- 
HIBITION at the YAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on 
Monday, the 9th, or Tuesday, the 10th, of April next, after 


which time no work can possibly be receiv nor can any 
Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 


FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames 
Oil Paintings under glass and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other regulations necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibi- 
tion, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case a nor can it undertake to pay the 


carriage of any pac 
The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 


to the retary. 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 





Boo: Tyres, and thors, sent on appli 
tion, by Ricuasp Banagre, 13 Mark Lane, London. sa 














RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be 
held at NOTTINGHAM, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST and 
the following Days, under the Presidency of W. R. GROVE, 
Esq., Q.C., F.R.S. &e. 
Notices of Papers pro to be read should be sent to the 
Assistant General Secretary before August 1. 
Information concerning the Local Arrangements may be ob- 
taired from the 
Local Secretaries at Nottingham, Dr. Robertson, E. 
J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., Rev. J. F. M‘Callan. 
General Secretary—Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., 42 
Rutland Gate, London. 

Assistant General Secretary—George Griffith, Esq., 5 
Park Villas, Oxford. 

General Treasurer—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S., 50 
Grosvenor Place, London. 





OYAL LITERARY FUND.— 
The SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King Street, St. James's, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 2nv of MAY; the Right Hon. LORD 


HOUGHTON in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


E NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE- 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Tante A, wita Prorirs. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 





Age) Premium, 


Age 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COL- 
LEGE, LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a COU RSE of LECTURES on FRIDAY MORNING, 
APRIL 13rn, at Nine o'clock peving © reference to the 
APPLICATION of GEOLOGY to EY GINEERING, MINING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. 


The Lectures will be continued on each succeeding Wednes- 
day and Friday at the same hours. Fees, £1 11s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., 
Principal. 





HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. (Prrvate). 


Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 
The NEXT QUARTER will begin on APRIL 5rn, 1866. 


Pupils enter the Urrer Scoot on attaining their Fourteenth 
Year, or on proving themselves able to do the work of the 
Higher Classes. The Terms in both Schools are moderate— 
Two Guineas a-Quarter—and inclusive of Books, Stationery, 
and other charges, which often make the real very different 
from the apparent cost of Education. 

Every Boy is, as far as ible, well unded in ish, 
made to write a hand fit for business, and trained to be quick at 
accounts. French and German are taught by Native Masters, 
aud spoken by the Principal. Eminent special Teachers attend 
for Science and particu . There are periodicai 
Examinations, when suitable Rewards are offered. Holidays are 
short, and the four divisions of the School-year are equal. The 
Prem are large, the Playground spacious, and the genera! 
accommodation su or. 

N.B.—Asa rule ils are not received or retained after the 
completion of their sixteenth year. 

A tus and Report of Examiners on every Pupil in the 
Schools may be had on application. 


[JNIVESSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1834. 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
a Reduction of 50 per Cent., or one aan, wae the Premiums for 
n 


the current year was declared u ting Policies, 
ich have been 











British or Indian, on civil or military lives, 
six years in force, as shown in the following examples :— 
. Age in Original Pre- Reduced Premium 
Policy. | 54m Assured. | mium, for the year 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,000 48 «4 1242 
40 1,000 | 3110 O 1515 0 











The above will show the great advantages attaching to 
policies effected with this Society, the annual reductions of 
premium having been about fifty per cent. per annum at twenty- 
six divisions of profit. 

Unequalled advantages given to Assurers to India. 
The Society has Branch Othnes at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
where policies may be taken out on lives residing in any part of 


India. 
FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W., are 
Agents to this Society for the West-end of London. 





























Premium. | Age} Premium. | Age Premium. 
nl 45 Slo] O9 Fla] TS la) 48 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies, 
Acrexts Waytrep. Apply to Chief Office. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
1 Old Broad Street, and 16and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


| Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 





Insurances due at Lady-day should be renewed within 
fifteen days therefrom (iast day, April 9), or the same will 
become void. 

All Po icies are now chargeable at the reduced rate of duty 
—viz., 1s. 6d. per cent. 


ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 

fees. —The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 

PANY es ADVANCES LOANS from ag to ALA, te 
yable nstalments, upon security, o . 
te of deeds, leases, &e. ; Fe be warehousing 

of , or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 


to. live 5 Sy have a gs amount ee” for a term of 
discoun forms Ss 
Covent Garden, Wc Fa iakvEY, Secreay.” 














HE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 


No. 11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

Notice is hereby given that FIRE POLICIES which expire a 
LADY-DAY must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this 
Office, or with the Company's Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
otherwise they become void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced Duty of 
1s. 6d. per Cent. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 





O YOU WISH TO SING? 
If so, a Beautiful and Powerful Voice is produced by using 
the newly-invented “EUPHONIC NOTES” ( tered), unani- 
mously nounced the Marvel of Science. are truly 
wonderful in their action. To Public Speakers and Singers they 
are invaluable. (See opinion of the Press, and Testimonials.) 


The FUPHONIC NOT post free, Fourteen Stamps; in 


Boxes, Twenty-six Stamps, from the Inventor. 
SEFAGRAVE ALGEN, 1 Dorcas Hammeramith 
Road, London, W. The Public are cautioned against imitations. 


ous LS SAGAN in _— 
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war D’S PALE SHERRY, 
; at 36s. per dozen. 
pare 


HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampies sent Freres or CHarce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esras.isnep urwarps oF a Ceytury), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
386s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 





SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 











QHERRY, 


SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. : 


PALE 


at 36s. per dozen. 
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HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 38., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 

rd Deen Pie is now only 3s. 6d. pound. The 
Diack Trea the wor Seodiens ta. Y 

Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 

and Co, have no Agents. 
PHILLIPS &CO., Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, 
' ™ Condon Ee. ' 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 





SHERRY, 





CO, send all goods Free by their own 
Vans t. miles oN Ny 8 King Williens City, and 
and Sp Free to any Railway 
or Mark to the value of 40s. or 
and Co, have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
" “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Perains. 


The Public are cautioned against worthless 
imitati and should see Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BarRcLay 
Grocers and Oilmen 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
“Phe Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s, 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s, and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—%s, 6d. per ream, 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS,—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s, ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 

ene rama ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 
CHEAP BUFFditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—t1s. per 100. 


COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen, 


Anl TED PRICE-LIST of Sabytenta, Stationery 
Box P hic 
a * es, otographic 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





Just published (Gratis), 


GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 

Solved by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 

Ladies should at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset 

Sesh e betas new Illustration, ‘showing the veritable 
“ EB DE LUMPERATRICE.” 





ET, DELICATE, and WHITE, SKINS, 
oRneED Attach Sb AP RS Las dd and 


a C& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
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OBSERVE—Mesers. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 

ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


STRAND (Upposite Charing Cross Rail statis and hele 
on eir 
painless artifieial Teeth are unequalled or ecdnoeny, darabilite ; 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and ts 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
ient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience, 
onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ‘* Lancet,” 


attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough 
“OBSERVE.” 


Established 1830, No connexion with any one of the same name. 





_— =O BR 0 D.F AEs. 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. 
Consequently all other compounds under the name of Chloro- 
dyne must se spurtovs. Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that hlorodyne was 
the Wg of — use in Cholera. COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, &c., are i™epr- 
ATELY RELIEVED. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price ; it is now sold in bottles, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and lls. CAUTION.—None genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 


JI. T DAVENPORT, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, ae all, cheap- 


ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and d 
competition. 
Each pen bears the im of his name as a tee of 


uality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, | 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. m 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are y adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and wi one, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





INDIGESTION. 


NOBTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 


A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 





ARAFFINE CANDLES.—FIELD’S 
PRIZE MEDAL. 


J.C. & J. FIELD, the earliest Makers of Paraffine Candles 
in this country, beg to caution the Public against the cheap and 
inferior qualities frequently offered, rs purchasers by 
smoking, guttering, and bending. The Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles, as supplied to Her Majesty’s Government for the Mili- 

Stations abroad, may be obtained of all first-class dealers, 
and (wholesale only) at the 


PATENT CANDLE WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTs, 

close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 

ca.re (Proprietor of the Le a een Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, dington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Woud, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Kailway 
- the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

ur. 


For Terms and Fuaspoctase apply to Mr. METCALFE, Grae 
enberg Villa as above, 











A CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 
experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 
Richmond Park, receives PUPILS to Prepare for the Univer- 
sities, the various Competitive Examinations, &c.—Adidress, 
M.A., Messrs. Witurs & Sorurram, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina! Negatives of 
Warren ve 1a Ruz, Esq., President of the Royai Astronomical 
Society, &c., &. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





OOKE’S GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MESSRS. COOKE and SONS, of York and London, have 
the honour to announce that they have recently PATHEN'TiD 
an IMPROVEMENT in the ANEROID, which they believe In- 
creases its V as a Scientific Instrument, and renders it more 
Adapted for t Use in all Climates. 


&@ Specimens may be seen at their London Establishment. 


8. COOKE & SONS, OPTICIANS, &., YORK AND 
LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Crass B Svusscriprion—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lirrep,’ 
New Oxford Street. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practica] 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions ip : 
the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means ot 5 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a chapter on ‘ 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for ascertai ng the strength of Wines} 

y 


Illustrated with Diagrams. J. B. Kuknz, of H.M 
Customs. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. - 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 
‘The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language ; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 9 
nell of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and q 
ence its matchless force. . . . There is no speak for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is an atrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor ot ‘A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c, 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before,”— 
Illustrated Times. 

“Tt wili everywhere, among all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. ... ese beau pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three a-Year and Marriage—Stray , 
English Abroad—Notes on National Peculiarities—Frenc “g 
Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &c., &c. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








NOW READY, VOLS. I. & LL, PRICE FIVE GUINKAS 
EACH. 


Double tsep. folio, beautifully bound, 
THE ORIENTAL RACES & TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 
A Series of Photographs, with Letterpress Descriptions. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 





“ This first volume is devoted to the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, 
and KAathiawfr, provinces to the north-west of Bombay. Itcon- 
tains twenty-six fine photographs of these people, which are 
accompanied with descriptions, that give a brief summary 
respecting those represented ineach. . . We can speak with 
much commendation of the artistical department of the work. 
Great pains have been iaken to produce life-like portraits of the 
people, and to surround them with appropriate objects. They 
have been well managed, and in clearness, and eyen expression, 
they are successful. We have said quite enough to make the 
publication more generally known to English readers, a service, 
which it stood in great need of. Those who desire a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with our varied ‘fellow subjects’ in the 
Bombay Presidency will have recourse to the work itself. The 
spirited publisher has done good service in bringing it out in so 
creditable a manner, and we shall rejoice to see it continued.”— 
Reader. 
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Damxvacur. 25, Mu) 


ll Banian Women, 5 : “4 
12. Gaur-Bares (Hovusz-notp- | 26, Boworas, aa 
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2. Maratut Braman Women. Konan. 
3. Branwan Lvypies or tas | 16. Caamenaas. 
DakBAN, 17. HARS, : 
4, Karwatina BranMans. 18. Manas. -" 
5. Varnagis, on Barmacs. 19. MumamMapans or = THI * 
6. Gosavanis. Konwnan. = 
7. Parsavus, Sonars, & Soma- | 20. Mumgamuapan Womex 01 my 
vansua-Ksuarriy as. THe Konkan. “a 
8. Parnauvu Women or Bommay. | 21. am WOMEN oF . 
9 Mawarna ov tus Daxnan. THER DABHAN. 
10. Marata: Women or Bon- | 22. Bews-Isnage of Bomnay. ' 
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11. Kamarnts. 24. Comaies (Rowan Citrrotics 
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THE KABBALAH. 


The Kabbalah : Its Doctrines, Development, and 
Literature. An Essay. By Christian D. 
Ginsburg, LL.D. (Longmans.) 


OTWITHSTANDING the great influence 
which this remarkable system of theo- 
sophy has had over the minds, not only of 
the Jews, but also of many Christian philo- 
sophers, little is known of it except by the 
learned. If we are to judge of the Kabbalah 
by its own pretensions, as having been “ first 
taught by God himself to a select company 
of angels,” and communicated by them to 
Adam, ‘‘to furnish the protoplasts with 
the means of returning to their pristine 
nobility and felicity,” its value must be 
incaleulable ; but received merely as a human 
composition, it is worthy of much more 
general attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. The Kabbalah is said to 
be the Secret Wisdom, or Doctrine received by 
oral tradition, transmitted from Adam, 
through the Patriarchs, to Rabbi Simon Ben 
Jochai. The latter having been condemned 
to death by Titus, is reported to have lived 
for twelve years in a cavern, where, with 
the assistance of the Prophet Elias, he 
occupied himself in perfecting the system of 
the Kabbalah, whose revealed secrets are 
hidden in the first four books of the Penta- 
teuch. Notwithstanding its boasted anti- 
quity, however, there can be little doubt 
that the Kabbalah was unknown before the 
twelfth century. Its origin is ascribed by the 
earliest Kabbalists to Rabbi Isaac the Blind, 
of Posquiers (in Spain?), who flourished 
about 1190-1210, and who was called 
the Father of the Kabbalah. The author 


ef the work entitled MINDS MD YY dis- 
tinctly declares that the doctrines of the 
Kabbalah were ‘‘ neither to be found in the 
Law, Prophets, or Hagiographa, nor in the 
writings of the Rabbins of blessed memory.” It 
is true that ‘‘ the Jews had an extensive mys- 
ticism, embracing theosophy with its collateral 
angelology and uranology, as well as christ- 
ology and magic, long before the development 
of the Kabbalah ;” but, as our author shows, 
that mysticism was quite distinct from the 
Kabbalistic system, the supposed allusion to 
it in the Talmud, in ‘‘the name Rab, the 
divine name of forty-two letters,” being with- 
out any foundation. The doctrines which 
are peculiar to the Kabbalah, or which it 
expounds and elaborates in an_ especial 
manner, and which constitute it a separate 
system within the precincts of Judaism, 
are :— 


1. God is boundless in his nature. He has 
neither will, or desire, thought, lan- 
nor action. e cannot be and 
depicted, and, for this reason, is called. in Soph, 
and as such he is in a certain sense not existent. 
2. He is not the direct creator of the universe, 
since he could not will the creation ; and since 
a creation proceeding directly from him would 
have to be as boundless and as perfect as he 
is rpm B. ~ at first sent forth ten emana- 
tions or Sephiroth, which are begotten, not mad 
and which are both infinite fa finite 4. ; sad 
these Sephiroth, which are the Archetypal Man, 
the different worlds ey and successively 
evolved. These evolutionary worlds are the 
brightness and the express image of their pro- 
genitors, the Sephiroth, which uphold all things. 
5. These emanations gave rise to, or created in 
their own image, all human souls. These souls 
are pre-existent, they occupy a special hall in the 
wee world of spirits, and there already decide 
whether they pursue a or a bad course 
in their temporary sojourn in the human body 
which is also fashioned according to the Arche- 
typalimage. 6. No one has seen the En Soph at 
any time. It is the Sephiroth, in whom the En 
reign is gp nay pi revealed themselves 
us, an whom the anth morphisms of 
Scripture and the Hagada ory Thus where 
it is said, God spake, descended upon earth, 
ascended into heaven, smelled the sweet smell 
of sacrifices, ted in his heart, was x 
&c., &c., or when the Hagadic works describe 
the body and the mansions of the Deity, &c., all 
this does not refer to the En Soph, but to these 
intermediate beings. 7. It is an absolute con- 





dition of the soul to return to the Infinite source 
whence it emanated, after developing all those 
perfections, the germs of which are indelibly 
inherent init. If it fails to develop these germs, 
it must migrate into another body, and in case 
it is still too weak to acquire the virtues for 
which it is sent to this earth, it is united to 
another and a stronger soul, which, occupying 
the same human body with it, aids its weaker 
companion in obtaining the object for which it 
came down from the world of spirits. 8. When 
all the pre-existent souls shall have passed their 
probationary period here below, the restitution 
of all things will take place ; Satan will be re- 
stored to an angel of light, hell will my 
and all souls will return into the bosom of the 
Deity whence they emanated. The creature 
shall not then be distinguished from the Creator, 
Like God, the soul will rule the universe : she 
shall command, and God obey. 


The works which propound the doctrines 
of the Kabbalah are The Book of Creation, 
or Jetzira; the Sohar, or rather Zohar ; and 
the Commentary of the Ten Sephiroth. Of 
these, the Jetzira is the oldest, and pretends 
to be *“‘amonologue of the Patriarch Abra- 
ham, and premises that the contemplations 
it contains are those which led the father of 
the Hebrews to abandon the worship of the 
stars and to embrace the faith of the true 
God.” We have not space to detail the 
doctrines of the Jetzira. It is sufficient to 
state that its design is ‘‘ to exhibit a system 
whereby the universe may be viewed metho- 
dically in connexion with the truths given 
in the Bible.” This system is founded on the 
supposed mystical properties of the 22 letters 
of the Hebrew Alphabet, and the funda- 
mental number 10 representing thenumerals, 
which together are called the 32 ways of secret 
wisdom, whereby God created the universe. 
The book Jetzira seems to have been fabri- 
cated about the ninth century, to supply the 
loss of a book of the same name mentioned 
in the Talmud. Although the Kabbalists 
claim this book as their oldest code of doc- 
trines, our author asserts that it has really 
‘‘nothing in common with the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Kabbalah.” The treasury of 
the Kabbalah is undoubtedly the Zohar, 
which, however, ‘‘does not propound a 
regular Kabbalistic system; but promis- 
cuously and reiteratedly dilates upon the 
diverse doctrines of this theosophy, as indi- 
cated in the forms and ornaments of the 
Hebrew alphabet, in the vowel points and 
accents, in the Divine names and the letters 
of which they are composed, in the narratives 
of the Bible, and in the traditional 
and natural stories.” This diversity is 
its great attraction to the followers 
of the Kabbalah. The proper Zohar, 
throughout which other dissertations are 
interspersed, is a commentary on the Five 
Books of Moses, according to the division 
into Sabbatic sections, and was originally 
called 498 TS WT, the Midrash or Exposi- 
tion, Let there be light, from the words in 
Gen. i. 4; because the real Midrash ~~ 
with the exposition of this verse. The 
name Zohar (771%), t.e., Lvght, Splendour, 
was given to it afterwards, either because 
this document begins with the theme light, 
or because the word Zohar frequently occurs 
on the first page. ‘‘ This work professes to 
be a revelation from God to Rabbi Simon 
Ben Jochai, who flourished about a.p. 
70—110, and who communicated its doctrines 
to his disciples on his death-bed. For 
centuries this was believed to have been the 
origin of the Zohar, but for many 
reasons, most of which are mentioned by our 
author, it is now considered by Stein- 
schneider, Jellinck, and others, as a pseudo- 
graph of the thirteenth century. It is now 
almost certain that the real author of the 
Zohar was Moses de Leon, who died at 
Arevolo, in Spain, a.p. 1305, and who first 
published and sold the book as the pro- 
duction of Simon Ben Jochai. It ap- 
gap that Moses de Leon admitted to 

is own wife and daughter that he was 
the author of the Zohar, and when, after 
his death, Joseph de Avila endeavoured to 
obtain the original MS. from the widow, 


she declared there never was any such MS., 
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and that Moses de Leon composed the Zohar 
from his own head, and wrote it with his 
own hand. She moreover confessed that 
she had oe Bras asked her husband why 
he published the production of bis own 
intellect under another man’s name, and 
that he told her that if he were to publish it 
under his own name nobody acai buy it, 
whereas under the name of Rabbi Simon Ben 
Jochai it yielded hima large revenue. This 
anecdote as to the discovery of the origin of 
the Zohar is worthy a perusal. Its truth is . 
curiously confirmed by the fact that the 
Zohar contains whole s which are to 
ot found in the other sis oe Moses de 

eon, written in Spanish, in whi passes, 
moreover, an acite'te the original has been 
perpetuated. This appears to be contlusive. 
The Zohar, which, by-the-bye, was written 
in Aramaic, and which, since its birth, had 
been circulated in MS., was for the first time 
printed at Mantua, between 1538 and 1560. 
The most ancient document embodying the 
doctrines of the Kabbalah is the Commentary 
on the Ten Sephiroth, the author of which, 
Rabbi Azariel Ben Menachem, was the pupil 
of Isaac the Blind, Father of the Kabbalah, 
and was born at Valladolid, about 1160. 
This book, which is in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, sets out and explains 
the doctrine of the En Soph and Sephi- 
roth which is peculiar to the Kabbalah. 
Various schools for the study of the Kab- 
balah from time to time developed them- 
selves in Spain, the earliest of which, as 
might be expected if Isaac the Blind was 
its author, was founded by him, and was 
called Tue Scnoot or Gerona. The School 
of Segovia was founded by Jacob of Segovia 
in the thirteenth century. The school next 
developed was the Quasi-Philosophic School of 
Isaac Ben Abraham Ibn Latif, or Allatif, who 
was born in 1270, and died about 1390. In 
the thirteenth century, also, Zhe School of 
Abulafia was founded by Abraham Ben 
Samuel Abulafia, who was born at Saragossa 
in 1240, and died about 1292. For an ac- 
count of these different schools we must refer 
our readers to Dr. Ginsburg’s work. 

The great era in the development of the 
Kabbalah was the appearance of the Zohar, 
which gave its name to the latest and most 
influential school of the Kabbalists, and which 
combines and absorbs ‘‘all the different 
features and doctrines of all the previous 
schools,” although without any plan or 
method. All the subsequent writers on the 
Kabbalah have taken for their text-book the 
Zohar, upon which their works are little more 
than commentaries. 

The pretensions of the Kabbalah to a 
divine origin having been exploded, it is in- 
teresting to inquire from what source its 
doctrines have n derived. Our author 
finds no difficulty in deciding this point. He 
asserts that ‘‘nothing can be more evident 
than that the cardinal and distinctive tenets 
of the Kabbalah in its original form are de- 
rived from Neo-Platonism. The very ex- 
pression En Soph, which the Kabbalah uses 
to designate the Incomprehensible One, is 
foreign, and is evidently an imitation of the 
Greek dzeipoc. The speculations about the 
En Soph, that he is superior to actual being, 
thinking, and knowing, are thoroughly Neo- 
Platonic ; and Rabbi Azariel, whose work is the 
first Kabbalistic production, condescendingly 
tells us that in viewing the Deity as ly 
negative, and divesting him of all sttribeten, 
he followed the opinion of the philosophers.” 
Our author shows certain analogies between 
the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists and the 
Kabbalah, which we willgive inhis own words: 
** The Kabbalah propounds that the En —_ 
not being an object of cognition, made 
existence known in the creation of the world 
by the Sephiroth, or Emanations, or Intelli- 
gences. So Neo-Platonism. The Sephiroth 
are divided in the Kabbalah into a trinity of 
triads, respectively denominated the Int 
tual world, the Sensuous world, and the Materia! 
world, which exactly corresponds to the 
three triads of Neo-Platonism voicg, Pixn, and 
gio. The Kabbalah teaches that these 
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teaches that ‘every emanation, though less 
perfect than that from which it emanates, has 
yet a similarity with it, and, » far a4 this 
similarity goes, remains in it, departing from 
it so far as it is unlike, but as far as possible 
being one with it and remaining in it.’ 
Even the comparison between the emanation 
of the Sephiroth from the En Soph, and the 
rays proceeding from light to describe the 
‘immanency and perfect unity of the two, is 
the same as the Neo-Platonic figure employed 
to illustrate the emanations from one prin- 
cipium.” This origin of the doctrines of the 
bbalah is further confirmed by the use 
made of Greek and Latin words to convey 
various Kabbalistic ideas. It cannot be 
doubted that the extraordinary influence 
which the Kabbalah obtained over the minds 
of Christians during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries is due to its connexion 
with Neo-Platonism. The famousCountJohn 
Pico de Mirandola, who was born in 1463, 
discovered in the Kabbalah “‘ proof for the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, original sin, the expiation thereof by 
pest pe hy vais J SrueNeTey the jeu of 
the angels, purgatory, and he e.” Miran- 
dola made known the Kabbalah in Italy, 
and, at the request of Pope Sixtus IV., trans- 
lates into Latin three commentaries on its 
octrines for the use of divinity students. 
Mirandola did still more for the spread of the 
knowledge of the Kabbalah among Chris- 
tians, by bringing it to the notice of the 
learned John Reuchlin, father of the German 
Reformation. Reuchlin was so much struck 
with the Kabbalah, that he composed two 
treatises, De Verbo Mirifico, and De Arte 
Cabalistica, in which he unfolded the doc- 
trines of this theosophy, explained the key to 
the Kabbalistic method, and sought to 
show that by such method the most essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity are to be found. 
These treatises had a most extraordinary 
influence over the minds of the greatest 
thinkers of the time; and the early Re- 
formers regarded them ‘‘as heavenly com- 
munications revealing new divine wisdom.” 
Our author adds, that ‘* such was the interest 
which this newly-revealed Kabbalah created 
am. Christians, that not only learned 
men, but statesmen and warriors began to 
‘study the Oriental languages, in order to 
be able to fathom the mysteries of this 
theosophy.” 

In the sixteenth century the Kabbalah 
spread into Palestine and Poland. In Pales- 
tine two noted schools arose ; that of Moses 
Cordovero occupied itself chiefly with what 
was called the speculative Kabbalah, while that 
of Loria gave itself up to the study of the 
wonder - working Kabbalah. The latter 
attracted most attention, the teachings of 
Ohtten Vit reproduced by his disciple, 
Chajim Vital, in his famous system entitled 
the Tree of Life fornv). This work 
was at first circulated in .» and was con- 
sidered so valuable that it was not allowed, 
under pain of excommunication, to be taken 
out of Palestine, and it at once became of 
almost equal authority with the Zohar. 
Te two works were then styled the Bibles 
of the Kabbalah. In the middle of the 
seventeenth cen Athanasius Kircher, a 
learned Jesuit, pu lished a most elaborate 
treatise for the use of Christians, on the 
wonder-working branch of the Kabbalah, 
which now took the chief hold over the 
minds of both Jews and Christians. The 
influence of the Kabbalah over the Jews 
showed itself about this time by a remark- 

moyement. Sabbatai Zevi, who was 

in Smyrna in 1641, began to study the 

Ka when he was fifteen, and quickly 

mastered its mysteries. ‘“‘At the age of 
wenty-four he gave himself out as the 
siah, the Son of David, ae the aur prsand 
pronouncing publicly the Tetra- 
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him for it, he travelled to Sahoapions Athens 
Morea, and Jerusalem, teaching the bbalab, 


proclaiming himself as the Messiah, anointing 
prophets, and converting thousands upon 
thousands. So numerous were the believers 
in him, that in many places trade was entirely 
stopped ; the Jews wound up their affairs, 
disposed of their chattels, and made them- 
selves ready to be redeemed -from their 
captivity, and led by Sabbatai Zevi back to 
Jerusalem. The consuls of Europe were 
ordered to inquire into this extraordinary 
movement, and the governors of the East 
reported to the Sultan the cessation of com- 
merce. Sabbatai Zevi was then arrested by 
order of the Sultan Mahommed IV., and 
taken before him at Adrianople. The Sultan 
spoke to him as follows: ‘I am going to 
test thy Messiahship. Three poisoned arrows 
shall be shot into thee; if they do not kill 
thee, I too will believe that thou art the 
Messiah.’ He saved himself by embracing 
Islamism in the presence of the Sultan, who 
gave him the name /ffendi, and appointed 
him Kapidgi Bashi. Thus ended the career 
of the Kabbalist Sabbatai Zevi, after having 
ruined thousands upon thousands of Jewish 
families.” The Kabbalah was not without its 
opponents, even among the Jews themselves. 
In 1639, Leo de Modena, in his work entitled 
The Roaring Lion, shows “that the books 
which propound the Kabbalah are pseudony- 
mous; that the doctrines themselves are 
mischievous ; and that the followers of this 
system are inflated with proud notions, pre- 
tending to know the nature of God better 
than any one else, and to possess the nearest 
and best way of approaching the Deity.” 
The movement of Sabbatai Zevi did much to 
weaken the influence of the Kabbalah with 
the Jews, and in the eighteenth century, the 
authority of the Zohar itself began to be 
questioned by the Jewish scholars. Per- 
me much of the opposition was due to the 
influence of the Kabbalah in converting so 
many Jews to Christianity. As our author 
asserts, ‘‘ Some of these converts occupied 
the highest position in the synagogue, both 
as pious Jews and literary men.” Among 
them were Paul Ricci, physician to Maxi- 
milian I., and Jacob Frank, ‘‘ the great 
apostle of the Kabbalah in the eighteenth 
century, whose example in professing Chris- 
tianity was followed by several thousands of 
his disciples.” Our author considers this 
influence of the Kabbalah in favour of 
Christianity a proof that ‘‘ there must be 
some sort of affinity ” between its doctrines 
and those of Christianity, and, indeed, many 
distinguished Kabbalists have admitted that 
the doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement 
are favoured by the language of the Zohar. 
We do not see, however, what support these 
tenets can receive from the Kabbalah, if 
the Neo-Platonic origin of the latter be esta- 
blished, inasmuch as the doctrines of that 
philosophy were in a great measure derived 
from Christianity itself. Whatever may be 
its theological value, as a system of the 
higher philosophy the Kabbalah is cer- 
tainly well worthy of attentive study, and 
a comparison of its doctrines with some 
of the phases of modern thought would 
probably furnish interesting results. To 
those desirous of becoming better ac- 
quainted with this curious subject, we 
would recommend the perusal of Dr. Gins- 
burg’s learned and entertaining essay. 





TURKEY. 

Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley. (S. Low & Co.) 
O criticize Mr. Farley’s book would be a 
dangerous undertaking, for he is pro- 
bably better acquainted with his subject than 
almost any other Englishman. He writes, 
moreover, in so solid and practical a manner, 
as to give little scope for any remarks upon 
style or literary shortcomings. It is a book 
for a statesman and a diplomatist to ponder 
over ; and though invaluable for reference 
and statistical information, is not the less for 
that very readable and interesting. A slight 
sketch of the of the House of 
Othman, or Osman, the founder of which 
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was contem: with Rudolf of Hapsb 
introduces a ee th moment when the lax’ 
Sultan Abdul Medjid promulgated, on the 
3rd November, 1839, the Hatti-scheriff of 
Giilhané, or the Tanzimat, with all the pomp 
and ceremonial befitting the Magna Charta 
of an empire. This Masuipond. like other 
fundamental codes, if it could be carried out 
in its integrity, would be as sufficient to 
ensure the prosperity of Turkey, as the rigid 
observation of all the Ten Commandments by 
everybody would ensure the happiness of al] 
Christians. To enunciate abstract principles 
of universal justice is not the difficulty ; and 
Mr. Farley shows more enthusiasm than 
worldly wisdom in laying so much stress on 
the text of a document, which could afford 
no guarantee that its provisions would be 
enforeed. We may notice one clause, how- 
ever, which teaches us a lesson, for we have 
scarcely yet admitted even the principle : 
‘The innocent heirs of a criminal will not be 
deprived of their legal rights, and the pro- 
perty of the criminal will not be confiscated.” 
Even an English Attorney-General may learn 
something from a Turkish Vizier. 

Turkey reminds us of those animals of 
low organization who rejoice in the privilege 
of possessing a great many centres of vitality, 
which make up for their want of union by 
the power of living on apparently without 
troubling themselves very much about the 
prosperity of what in higher beings would be 
called the real individual. ‘In every dis- 
trict there exists a capital, towards which the 
whole of the trade of the surrounding towns 
and villages gravitates, and each provincial 
centre, with its radius of feeders, constitutes 
a world apart.” The first step towards im- 
provement must be a loss of this kind of 
metropolitan importance to most of the pro- 
vincial capitals, and a centralization not so 
much of executive power, which on the other 
hand exists perhaps already in too high a 
degree, as of commercial interest and con- 
fidence. To jump at the conclusion that 
railways are the one thing needful for Turkey 
would be easy, but is not that of Mr. Farley. 
He gives many sound reasons to show that 
good macadamized roads should come first ; 
that, in fact, the country must pass, more 
rapidly perhaps, but still must pass, through 
the phases of gradual progress which others 
have done before. Even a slight trial in 
some parts of the canal system would be 
advantageous, though undertaken with the 
certain knowledge that before long it would 
be superseded. Turkey must act like grown- 
up people who have neglected their educa- 
tion ; they cannot take short cuts to know- 
ledge. They must go through the forms at 
least of scholastic discipline. Fresh ideas 
cannot be impelled through the strongest 
brain every hour without bringing on conges- 
tion, and imperfect assimilation. Time, in 
fact, is wanting, and time is the very thing a 
country can command. ‘* With well-made 
roads, good canals, and inexpensive tram- 
roads for special situations, Turkey could 
afford to wait for the gradual introduction of 
railway communication.” 

In the same temperate yet hopeful spirit 
the resources of Turkey are enumerated, and 
the chance of their being utilized is pointed 
out. It is not admitted for one moment 
that the established religion of a Mohamme- 
dan country presents any bar to its becoming 
the equal in material prosperity of those 
which are more favoured in the matter of 
faith. Nor do we find that disposition to 
account for the degradation of the Turks by 
the simple assertion that its despotism is 
Oriental, and its morality most corrupt. 
The author writes as he would about Spain 
or Greece, the condition of which latter king- 
dom shows something more is wanting than 
emancipation from the ascendancy of a Mon- 
golian dynasty. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
that on the relations of Turkey with foreign 
powers in regard to the privileges claimed 
under old treaties for their subjects. The 
nationality of England is one which is abused 
to an incredible extent in the ports of the 
Levant. ‘“ A eonsiderable number of indi- 
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viduals, neither British born nor of British 
igin, neither speaking our language nor 
cs aes a our laws, many of em bank- 
rupt in reputation, and not a few criminal in 
habit, claim the protection of our flag when 
the occasion answers.” This is a sort of pri- 
vilege of sanctuary we must be —— to 
ive up. We cannot deal with Turkey asa 
tt , and have the advantage of trading 
with her as an equal at one and the same 
time. ‘‘ Turkey has fairly entered into the 
community of nations; her administrative 
system has been remodelled, and the equality 
of all before the law declared ; the fact of 
the universal brotherhood of man is recog- 
nized as paramount to the claims of Sect 
amongst her people, and her commerce rami- 
fies every trading centre in the world.” Such 
being the case, she will assert her dignity, 
and our consuls must cease to exercise powers 
nearly equal to those of a Resident at some 
of the native Courts of India. Some little 
jealousy may be excited by her independence 
in our Foreign Office, but a perusal of Mr. 
Farley’s honest statements must convince the 
unprejudiced where we are wrong. A valu- 
able appendix of public documents completes 
this important book, and its dedication to 
Fuad Pasha gives hope that its suggestions 
will not remain a dead letter. 








THE LATIN PRAYER-BOOK. 


Libri Precum Publicarum Ecclesice Anglicane 
Versio Latina, a Gulielmo Bright, A.M., e 
Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., Presbyteris, 
Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon Sociis 
facta. (Rivingtons.) 

S this Latin version of the English Prayer- 

Book is, we are happy to find, to 
remain in undisputed possession of the field, 
so far, at least, as the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge is concerned, it is due 

to this first attempt to present the whole of 

our public formularies to learned foreigners 
in the once universal language of Western 

Christendom, to insert a fuller notice of it 

than that which we published while the con- 

troversy was still pending ; for we need not 
now dissemble the satisfaction which we 
should have felt at maintaining the principle 
of this version against all-comers, had any 
one been so venturesome as to reduce to 
ager the theory maintained by Dr. Biber, 

y attempting a translation of the Prayer- 

Book into Latin. We can, indeed, imagine 

no better sport for a vicious reviewer than a 

comparison of a new translation with a 

genuine version, such as that which is now 

before us ; even had the new translation been 
executed by one so competent as the present 

Bishop of Chester, to whom the task had 

been assigned by the Society. , 

Since, then, we are thwarted of this satis- 
faction, we can premise nothing better than 
a plain and tame statement of what the 
editors of this version have done, and of our 
opinion as to the manner in which they have 
done it. This will be best accomplished by 
a review of their short and modest ‘* Ad 
Lectorem” advertisement, prefixed to the 
book, which will bring before us all that is 
needful in order to convey a just idea of 
the nature of their work, and of their motives 
in undertaking it. 

First, then, they have taken as the basis of 
their version the text of the ‘*‘ Sealed Book ” 
of 1661—+.¢., the last authorized revision of 
the Prayer-Book ; and have therefore omitted 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which are, indeed, 
often printed with the Prayer-Book, but 
form no part of it. And this is the simple 
answer to one of the many futile objections 
which were urged against this Latin Version 
by those who would not take the trouble to 
inquire what the editors had undertaken, 
and so persuaded themselves that they had 
detected dishonest suppression in the omission 
of that which they could not, consistently 
with their professions, insert! The only de- 

ures from the “‘ Sealed Book” 1) 

e omission of the rules for finding the 
moveable feasts; and (2) the alterations 
which have been made by legitimate autho- 
rity since the Revision of 1661—as e.q., in the 





names of the Sovereign and the Royal 
Family, the Oath of Supremacy in the Ordina- 
tion Services, and in other such matters, 
which it would have been mere archaism to 
perpetuate in the Latin Version, now that 
they have been permanently altered in the 
English. 
ext, they have adopted for the Psalter, 
the Epistles and Gospels, and all other 
passages and expressions of Holy Scripture, 
the now received text of the Vulgate ; and, 
in our deliberate judgment, they have in this 
done perfectly nght. For what was the 
alternative? Junius and Tremellius would 
probably be the suggestion of Protestant 
narrowness—for a new translation from the 
original English could only occur to_ultra- 
Protestant ignorance and bigotry. This is 
obviously not the place to argue the relative 
merits of the Latin versions of the Scriptures ; 
but we venture to say that no scholar of the 
resent day, who had the slightest regard for 
his credit, could venture to prefer any modern 
translation to the noble and venerable version 
of St. Jerome ; and that any attempt to alter 
that version, even when avowedly faulty, 
would involve an amount of responsibility 
which any individual might reasonably, and 
most properly, decline to incur. 

Thirdly, the Prayers and other formulz 
which the Reformed Church has retained from 
the Breviaries, Missals, and other ancient ser- 
vice-books, are given according to the ancient 
Latin text ; and whatever later additions 
have been made, have been rendered in lan- 

age as near as possible to the ecclesiastical 
Latin of the Western Church. 

It would have been a strange piece of patch- 
work had a different system been adopted ; 
unless, indeed, the editors had thrown over 
the originals altogether—as some of the sub- 
scribers to the 8S. P. C. K. seem to think they 
ought to have done—and made an entirely 
new translation, in elegant Ciceronian Latin, 
which would have been simply intolerable 
to all who care a straw about the Latin 
Prayer-Book at home and abroad. Let us 
consider what the result must have been in a 
few instances. Not that we shall venture 
to offer specimens of translation from the 
English—-we leave that for Dr. Biber and 
his friends; but the reductio ad absurdum 
can be reached, we apprehend, without con- 
descending to that excess of folly. 

The fact is, the compilers did the best they 
could, in translating their Latin originals, to 
produce a faithful and a rhythmical version. 
But there were cases where the two could not 
be combined. In such instances the alterna- 
tive before them was to sacrifice minute 
accuracy of translation to rhythmical pro- 
priety, or the latter to the former. It is, 
perhaps, a remarkable fact—but we believe 
it to be incontrovertible—that they uniformly 
adopted the former part of the alternative ; 
although there were doubtless a few cases 
where, through inadvertence, they strangely 
missed the sense of the original. 

To give afew examples from the ‘* Te Deum :” 
The very first verse is inaccurate as a trans- 
lation: ‘*Te Deum laudamus, Te Dominum 
confitemur,” is not translated by “‘ We praise 
Thee, O God: we acknowledge Thee to be 
the Lord.” Then, how is the force of that 
grand verse, ‘‘ Te martyrum candidatus 
laudat exercitus”” weakened by the impossi- 
bility of rendering ‘‘ candidatus” by any one 
English word having driven the compilers to 
adopt the poor equivalent ‘‘ noble.” ‘‘ Tu 
ad liberandum suscepturus hominem” can 
by no possibility mean ‘* When Thou tookest 
upon Thee to deliver man.” This is simply 
a case of mistranslation, which is very rare. 
Neither are we criticizing the English version 
with any view of disparaging the trans!ators, 
who did their best, and produced as grand a 
specimen of the English language as exists 
anywhere, and as faithful a representation of 
that sublime hymn as the language admitted ; 
but then what ious folly would it have 
been—what wnipgedonahis resumption—in 
the editors of a Latin Prayer-Book, to conform 


their Latin version to the English, in the 
places where these and other such like varia- 
tions occur! The compilers themselves would 
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have been the first to scout the idea. Had 
this principle been adopted, we should have 
lost perhaps the finest expression of religious 
fervour that was ever ut —which en- 
tirely defies literal translation. We allude 
to the ae ee vivre acy "at - 
est,” m e 0 
Oclaiie: in the Second Collect for Peace at 
Morning Prayer. The wonderful terseness 
of the * aspirando prevepi, et adjuvando 
prosequere,” in another well-known collect, 
must have been entirely frittered away, on 
the principle of ‘a literal translation from the 
English ; and so in an infinite variety of 
instances of which these are but specimens. 

The retention of the earlier and less accu- 
rate English Version of Psalms in the 
Prayer-Book, when the new, and presumably 
closer, translation was adopted in the Bible, 
is only another and wider proof that other 
principles besides that of extreme accuracy, 
and inconsistent with it, have actuated the 
compilers and the revisers of our office books 
at all times. One of those gras “rr: was 
unquestionably regard for the traditionary 
usages of the Church, and we can imagine no 

rosser violation of that principle than would 
fave been perpetrated by these editors, had 
they done otherwise than adopt, as far as was 
possible, the originals of the prayers, and can- 
ticles, and creeds, of the Unreformed Church. 
For doing this they had the highly respect- 
able precedent of the Latin Prayer-Book of 
1560 ; but, as that version had no real autho- 
rity, they have not felt bound to follow it 
servilely, where they thought they could im- 
prove upon it, from more authentic sources. 
Thus far concerning the method of the 
version, which seems to have been as con- 
scientiously executed as it was well and 
thoughtfully devised 

We add a few words on the motives which 
appear to have prompted its publication. 

The first stated by the editors is the hope 
that it may be agreeable to many students 
in our universities and colleges to have before 
them in their devotions the very words which 
their forefathers in the faith have used for 
so many centuries; the next, that foreign 
Christians, both of the Latin and the Eastern 
Churches, may have offered to them a more 
faithful and more favourable view of the 
English Church than they have been accus- 
tomed to. 

We own to serious misgivings on both 
me The suppression of the Latin Prayers 

y the present Dean of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, seems rather to indicate a tendency in 
the a direction to that indicated by 
the editors ; and although the Latin Sermon 
and Communion is still perpetuated at Oxford 
at the beginning of every Term, and the Latin 
Litany is still used in Convocation, it may 
well be doubted whether those antiquated 
usages will long hold their ground against 
the levelling march of modern reform. 

We cannot help tendering a word of 
friendly advice, in conclusion, to those who 
think that Catholic Christians of Western 
Europe, or orthodox members of the Eastern 


_ Church, will find anything to attract their 


admiration in the English Prayer-Book. If 
a careful study, and a comparison of it with 
the office books of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, must convince our own Liturgical 
scholars, who naturally wish to make the 
best of it, that the foreign reformers who 
were called in (in an evil head to aid our 
own, have so mutilated, and expurgated, 
and transposed, and interpolated our national 
Prayer-Book, that even in the Liturgy itself 
it is hard to discover the disjecta membra 
of all that has been ever held as essential to 
that rite, what must be the conclusion of 
members of the ancient Churches? The 
patchwork of Bucer and Peter Martyr is 
not a thing to be proud of. The less said 
of it the better. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND. 

The Early oer of Scotland and their Monu- 
ments. ieut. -Colonel Forbes-Leslie. (Edin- 
burgh : Saetes & Douglas. ) 

f ger nc work contains so great a mine 
_ Of valuable information, the greatest 
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part of which is new to the majority of the 
general public, that we shall not here attempt 


to analyze at length volumes whose detailed _ 


examination and criticism would take nearly 
as much space as the work, itself of ponderous 
bulk, occupies. For in these two volumes, 
glittering with lapis-lazuli and gold, printed 
on the thickest paper, and adorned with the 
most elaborate plates, are comprised so 
many numerous details and facts brought 
forward to support the author’s views of the 
genesis, derivation, and history of the early 
races of Scotland, that an English antiquary 
or an English anthropologist may well pause 
before he ventures into a field of research 
which such authorities as Stuart and George 
Tate have set in order and adorned for so 
many years. 

The fact has been generally known, 
especially since the publication of ‘‘ The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” that we have 
throughout the whole of Caledonia incised 
markings on stones, which depict animals, 
plants, emblems of uncertain import, and 
even alphabetic symbols. We are told that 
these markings are in many cases, referable 
to a period of time far more ancient than the 
Roman conquest of Britain, and the sub- 
sequent introduction of Christianity :— 


These figures are in this work considered as 
symbols, for there is every reason to con- 
clude that the most important of these originated 
and were in.use before the introduction of 
a Christianity which tolerated many pagan 
devices. In a material form this fact appears 
in these sculptures where the heathen emblems 
are seen in combination with the cross. In 
some monuments the cross is on one side, and 
the emblems are on the other side of the stone ; 
but more frequently the cross is surrounded, 
and in some cases surmounted, by heathen 
symbols. For the sake of brevity, the sculp- 
tures of which the cross forms an original part 
of the design are in these descriptions termed 
Christian, the others are called heathen; as 
also are the figures found on the opposite side of 
the stone from a cross. 
We prefer to give our author’s definition 
of heathen and Christian sculptures in his 
own words. Our readers will, of course, see 
for themselves that the classification given 
above, and arbitrary division of these two 
great groups of monuments from each other, 
rests upon a basis wholly artificial. An 
observer who traversed most Protestant ceme- 
teries in the nineteenth century, might, with 
ygreat truth, deny that definitely Christian 
monuments were therein erected ; but it 
would be very rash to infer from the absence 
of the cross that they belonged to a period in 
time more remote than those of the Catholic 
dead which an adjacent and coeval cemetery 
might furnish. According to his classification, 
the especially heathen emblems are those 
which are called the double disc, the double 
disc and sceptre (the commonest of all the 
Caledonian Siecatepbien’, the crescent, the 
crescent and sceptre, the ‘‘ mirror and mirror- 
case,” the ‘‘comb and comb-case,” the tire 
altar, and many others. These are also 
found sculptured on certain so-called Christian 
monuments, but in a far less number than 
amongst the heathen. The animals which 
are represented are the hawk, the fish, the 
goose, the serpent, the dog’s head, the horse, 
the boar, the bull ; and even the elephant, 
the camel, and the hippocampus. The two 
last are only found on Christian monuments ; 
the elephant has been discovered on eighteen 
‘* heathen ” and on three ‘‘Christian” monu- 
ments. The camel and the hippocampus 
are, no doubt, emblems which are due 
to Phoenician, or more probably to Roman 
civilization. Their date is demonstrably 
fixed to be posterior to that of the in- 
troduction of Christianity amongst the 
Caledonians. But the occurrence of the 
depiction of an elephant, and its frequent 
recurrence on these sculptures, is a fact 
which, to all of us, must appear very re- 
markable. Colonel Forbes-Leslie seems to 
have no doubt of the fact; and he further 
informs us that “‘the form of the head of the 
sculptured elephant is that of the Asiatic, 
not of the African elephant.” When, how- 
ever, we turn to his 51st plate, we fail to see 








this fact very clearly. Only one of the six 
elephants there drawn has any ears at all, 
and in that individual the form is so con- 
ventional that they might as well stand for 


_ the auricular appendages of a Loxodon as for 


those of an Euelephas. The two propositions 
which Colonel Forbes-Leslie appears to lay 
down are: 1. That the marking represents 
an elephant. 2. That it represents an 
Asiatic elephant. Supposing the drawings 
to be correct, we think that the figure is 
about as much like an elephant as it is like a 
dragon. Each of the six elephants depicted 
appears to have a hornlike crest, somewhat 
like the crest of the male lapwing, which 
seems very unlike any elephantine structure 
with which we are acquainted. We believe 
that when the greatest authority which 
England has ever known on the Proboscidea 
was shown these markings and interrogated 
whether the figure ‘‘ might not be that of an 
elephant,” he oracularly declared that ‘‘ it 
might ;” and from this opinion we shall not 
venture to dissent. But the second theory, 
that it represents an Asiatic elephant, rests 
not merely on the allegation that we can 
recognize the shape of the ears of the Indian 
elephant, but also on the supposition that it 
affords a record either of the tradition which 
the early Celtic inhabitants had of the 
mammoth, or of the remembrance which the 
Roman legionary preserved of the elephant 
whose Asiatic rider he may so often have 
cast to the dust. 
for some more definite representation before 
we are enabled to decide which of these two 
theories is the more correct. 

Many of the inscribed stones found in 
Scotland are incised with markings which 
have been considered to represent alphabetic 
inscriptions. One is very well known as the 
Newton stone, and has served for years past 
to baffle the skill of philologists. Found in 
the year 1803, this stone, about 64 feet in 
height, bore an inscription in six lines of un- 
equal length, comprising forty-four characters 
in all. Dr. Mill considered this inscription 
to be in the Phoenician language, and 
to be a votive offering to ‘‘ Eshmun, God 
of Health.” Dr. Davis also agreed that it 
was Phoenician, and destined to record the 
memory of ** Atalthan, son of Pazach, a man 
of renown.” Padre (whose name is 
prudently suppressed) considered it Celtic ; 
and intended to indicate the ‘‘ boundary of 
the Royal Field,” in which some hypo- 
thetical person named Aremin had placed a 
flock of sheep. Mr. J. E. Brown read it as 
Egypto-Arabian (whatever that may mean), 
and spelt the names ‘‘ Amenophis,” ‘* Ash- 
doth-Dimon,” &c., without being able to put 
the words into any grammatical order. 
Lastly, a Dr. George Moore contributes the 
most ridiculous interpretation of all—en- 
deavours to prove that the characters of the 
inscription are Arian, and the language 
Hebrew, and gives the following doggerel as 
a translation :— 

In the tomb 

With the dead [is] Aittie, 
The light of the darkness of a perverted people. 
Who shall be consecrated pure priest 
To God? Like the vessel 
Of prayer my glory covered me. 


After the above discordant versions have 
been promulgated, it will surprise no one 
that Mr. T. Wright reads the inscription in 
the following very unromantic manner :— 


Here lies Constantinus, the son of . . . (rest 

illegible). 

Many most interesting facts are laid before 
us respecting the manners and customs of 
the early Druids. Amongst others, Colonel 
Leslie describes the ‘‘ serpent’s egg, serpent’s 
gem, or Drnid’s bead,” so often found in 
Celtic graves, and which probably were 
derived from Phoenician traders. Similar 
beads are in use throughout a large part of 
Western Africa. Their origin is unknown ; 
they are clearly not of European workman- 
ship, and there is no ground to suppose that 
they are importations from any Asiatic 
source. No one knows whence they come. 
The Dahoman believes they are sent from 
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We shall prefer to wait . 











| the north; the inhabitant of Gaboon from 


the east. The fact at least is certain that the 
natives of the interior bring them to the 
coast ; and the theory has been promulgated, 
we confess on very plausible grounds, that 
some of the old depéts used by the Pheeni- 
cians to conceal their ornaments may exist 
in Northern Africa, and that the Arab 
merchants may trade them off to such 
Mohammedanized tribes as Fiilahs on the 
west, and Somalis on the east. Our own ex- 
perience of Moorish trade has convinced us 
of the enormous amount of manufactured 
objects sent yearly across the desert, by way 
of Tafilelt, and we regret that English mer- 
chants do not sufficiently compete with their 
French rivals in this important trade. 

But to revert to the Britons. We were 
not previously aware of the definite shape 
which attaches to the tradition of the subsi- 
dence of land at Cornouaille in Brittany, 
analogous to that which is supposed to have 
taken place at Lyonnesse in Cornwall. 


Between Gulvener and Penmarch, the pilots 
on that coast still endeavour to point out, at a 
depth of twenty feet beneath the surface of the 
ocean, Druidical altars, the remains of the sub- 
merged city of Ys. Even until the commence- 
ment of the present century, the priests and all 
the people of that part of the coast annually 
assembled to embark in their boats, and proceed 
to where the priest offered Christian sacrifice 
over the spot where the city of Ys is believed to 
have stood. Probably in Europe these were 
the last ceremonies offered for heathen ancestors, 
and the most marked continuance of rites com- 
menced under a heathen priesthood. 


Another fact, described in the present 
work, is very striking—i.e., the description 
given of the Menhir of Kerloaz, in Brittany. 
This large obelisk-like stone, the largest still 
standing in Western Europe, has been 
altered since its first erection, and now bears 
sculptures indicative of the Phallic worship. 
Ceremonies are still practised by both sexes 
at this object, which are undoubtedly Phallic. 
We do not remember to have seen any defi- 
nite allusion to this Menhir in Dr. Boudin’s 
late comprehensive work, ‘‘ Etudes Anthro- 
pologiques,” and we are much surprised to 
have such complete and certain evidence of 
the existence of the old Phallic worship, 
combined with Christianity, at the present 
day. 
The sacred stones of the Dekhan, in India, ’ 
are described and figured in great detail. 
Attention is especially drawn to one near 
Belgaum, and another near Andree, in which 
large circles of unhewn upright stones are 
p.aced, each marked near the apex with a 
large spot of red paint, which represents 
blood. There is certainly much analogy 
between these stones and those of Western 
Europe, but we confess that we do not see 
that our author has much reason whereon to 
infer that the inhabitants of the Dekhan 
and those of Scotland are therefore referable 
to the same origin. A savage, as Troyon 
says, will always act in the same manner, 
irrespective of time or place. A cairn or a 
stone-circle may be found in any part of the 
world which may bear an apparent similarity 
to another one elsewhere, yet its constructors 
may have been very different, and the pur- 
poses for which it was erected may vary ex- 
ceedingly. 

The initial sentences of the book suffi- 
ciently indicate the author’s intention :— 


There is in Diodorus Siculus a statement 
which it is important to examine when the 
primitive fanes and ancient religion of Britain 
are objects of inquiry. Some reasons are, 
therefore, now offered in support of the argu- 
ment that Britain is the island, and that Ave- 
bury may be the temple, of which Hecatzeus had 
obtained vague information when he visited 
Syria in the fourth century B.c. 


And then follows the well-known passage, 
about the isle over against Gaul, as big as 
Sicily (which England is not), under the 
Arctic pole (which England is not), inhabited 
by Hyperboreans (which if, as generally 
supposed, they were Laplanders, England 
was certainly not), and further descriptive of 
the worship of Apollo in a stately grove and 
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temple of a round form, beautified with 
many rich gifts. A late writer, 1t appears, 
attempts to prove that Heligoland, was, as 
its name denotes, this sacred island. 
Certainly, from the meagre description 
afforded us, the isle of Riigen, or one of the 
Channel Isles, might as easily be proved to 
be the sacred locality as Heligoland or 
Britain. We fear the facts before us are too 
slender to permit any hasty generalization 
on this subject. 

While, accordingly, we deprecate the 
manner in which the author infers, on very 
slight and insufficient ground, the common 
descent of races widely separated from each 
other, and possessing, as it appears to us, 
ineradicable marks of specific distinction, we 
cannot but congratulate the reading public 
at being at last possessed of a work which, 
if it does not tell them all that they would 
wish to know, or all that could be taught 
them, always gives them every fact with 
which the author was acquainted, and a few 
with which be was not. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Beyond the Church. 3 Vols. (Hurst & Blackett. ) 


-* HAT! you a clergyman, who used to 

W swear so dreadfully, and talk like an 
atheist!” said one of two old college acquaint- 
ances on meeting the other. Both were 
dressed in the traditional religious costume, 
black garments and white chokers. ‘* What, 
you a clergyman, whose evil heart of unbelief 
was shown in such deeds of darkness, as you 
used to boast!” ‘* Well, but I am a 
changed man.” ‘fAh! I am _ glad to 
hear it.” ‘‘ But you, I fear, are still an 
infidel.” ‘‘ Why?” ‘‘ Because I believe that 
I have been converted ; but I don’t believe 
that you have undergone any such operation.” 
This, we fear, is a very fair exposition of 
party feeling now-a-days ; and shows some- 
thing of the spirit in which ‘‘ Beyond the 
Church” is written. We are introduced to 
college life, very fairly as to the practice ; 
but if the talk be at all like what it actually 
is at the present day, all we can say is 
this, that the present race of University men 
say a great many smarter things than ever 
we and our compeers said. No wonder there 
are so many clever novels afloat. These 
University men must write them. The con- 
versation about ‘‘my mare” or ‘‘ my boat,” 
or amongst plods about ‘‘ esthetics,” and 
other hard words, which charm the young 
and make them feel quite like philosophers, 
to which we used to listen, must have ex- 
ploded. ‘‘ Beyond the Church,” although 
the author introduces very serious reflections, 
is written in a most lively, agreeable manner. 
We don’t know that we have ever enjoyed a 
heartier laugh than at some of the well got- 
up scenes, Epoens persons in most ridicu- 
lous lights. Weshould take this book as best 
illustrating humour,—not bad or good,—but 
just that delicate perception which cannot 
for the life of it regard anything long with- 
out a desire to laugh. The story opens with 
aset of University men at Oxford. Cyril Pon- 
sonby and John Fordyce are two cousins, who 
are to be the sets-off, to use a legal phrase, of 
the book. Cyril is a cynic, cold-hearted, and 
sneering at everything. John, his cousin, is 
a thorough fast man in every way, but 
made suddenly thoughtful by the death of 
a companion, a sufferer from D. T., who 
is killed by the upset of a basket-carriage. 
Mr. Marbeck, who is the extreme High 
Church “ lay figure,” endeavours to bring For- 
dyce under his priestly control without effect. 
John Fordyce feels too much shaken to 
hearken to any such modes of comforting 
him. Cyril makes a speech at the union, 
running a muck at all parties ; declaring that 
Christianity has failed, and that the best 
plan would be to do away with it as an 
established religion altogether. This brings 
Mr. Marbeck down on him; but he soon 
silences that worthy by answering the 
question whether he thought religion matter 
of opinion, thus: ‘Christianity must be 
judged by its moral teaching, which was to be 





preferred before merely barren facts as an 
evidence of its truth.” 

A neat contrast is drawn between Oxford 
‘‘Don” society and another more ordinary 
type, disfigured, however, in the latter case, 
by cheating on the part of the host and 
manceuvring on the part of the females. 
Maxwell appears as a comforter to John 
Fordyce, and as he is the Mentor of the 
tragi-comedy, we must show him as he is 
painted. ‘A double first, clear-headed, and 
bright-eyed,” whose religion was practical 
good sense. ‘*When you asked him 
for bread he did not hand you a 
neat specimen of quartz or granite.” 
Maxwell ‘‘ united a good digestion ” with his 
religious views—a digestion both physical 
and moral; not that he appears to have 
‘‘swallowed” much of either. His chief 
desire was to break down the barriers of 
custom erected between the dons and the 
undergrads—not to walk to Jericho like the 
priest or Levite, but rather as the Samaritan. 
‘‘ Repentance for the past, and faith in the 
future ” was his motto; and so John Fordyce 
is changed. ‘‘ Low Church may regard it as 
a conversion if they please; High Church 
may regret he didn’t go to confession,” says 
our author. As the work shows the aim of 
the author to be more destructive than con- 
structive, we must produce to view another 
of his delineations, the Very Rev. Archibald 
Gunnington, &c., &e. 

‘* He wasa very great, and, lis friends used 
to add, a very good man. His ‘greatness 
was carnal,’ his goodness ‘ purely spiritual.’ 
Amongst his own clique he was omnipotent : 
if he frowned, they trembled ; if he smiled, 
they beamed with delight ; if he made a little 
holy joke, they shouted,” and soon. The 
account of the bazaar got up for the Pongo 
Mission, and the change of Aunt Sally with 
a pipe in her mouth into the ‘‘ pastime of the 
Pongo chief ”—a little cross being substituted 
for the usual pipe, to testify the Dean’s ab- 
horrence of Popery, as the black head his 
abhorrence of heathendom—is most ludi- 
crous. After this little fling at Low Church, 
the story continues,—The hero, John For- 
dyce, falls in love with the daughter of a 
squire living near his father’s rectory. Both 
the sires agree to the match. The rector 
offers to resign his living to his sun, and the 
squire to give his daughter 15,000/. on her 
wedding-day. 

Vol. LI. is chiefly taken up with the ad- 
ventures of Edward Purcell, an undergrad 
follower of the Marbeck school, an beir to a 
large fortune, but determining to set up as an 
Anglican monk. However, this scheme is 
defeated by his falling in love with a very 
pretty, witty young lady, one of whose 
speeches we must find room for. ‘I can’t 
say a clergyman ought to dance,” says Edgar ; 
‘* how should you like now to listen to a 
sermon from the clerical partner of the night 
before?” ‘‘ Why,” she replies, ‘‘ if he danced 
well and preached well, t should like him all 
the better.” 

John Fordyce, Cyril, Edgar, and another, 
go with Maxwell on a reading party to Wales. 
John gradually makes up his mind that he 
cannot take orders under the present aspect of 
Church matters, and determines, that without 
being a Dissenter of any known kind, he will 
live beyond the Church. His father disin- 
herits him for this decision, although he has 
taken a good first class in honours. He loses 
also his intended, Miss Masterman, who can 
only consent to take him with his living. 
He goes to stay with Maxwell, who has ob- 
tained a good benefice from a nobleman. 

In the third volume we have some very smart 
attacks made by Maxwell on Ruri-Decanal 
Chapters, to which we must refer the would- 
be reader. Cyril marries Miss Masterman, and 
obtains the living of his cousin’s father. A 
good deal of Cyril’s character comes out 
still more unfavourably. John Fordyce falls 
in love with adivorcée; and the novel winds 
up with his death, owing to his brave at- 
tempt to succour an old man in a burning 
house. ‘“‘ Beyond the Church ” is certainly 


a very witty, satirical novel, full of fun and 
humour, and we promise the reader many a 
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hearty laugh in its perusal. Ridicule, how- 

ever, is a very dangerous weapon. Once make 
your audience laugh, and you will not find it 
so easy to compose their risible muscles, how- 
ever solemn you may wish them to become. 
We would recommend two lines of Hudibras 
to the author, and advise him to beware of 
his destructive powers, and not to talk . 


‘* As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 





Dion and the Sibyls. A Romance of the First 
Century. By Miles Gerald Keon. 2 Vols. 
(Bentley .) 

'IVHOUGH “ Dion and the Sybils” betrays 

considerable study of the details of 

Roman imperial life, and though no mean 

amount of learning is scattered over its pages, 

it avoids the cumbrous faults of such so- 
called novels as *‘ Charicles” and ‘* Gallus,” 
which pleased the last generation of scholars, 
but were, in reality, little more than epi- 
tomes or small glossaries of antiquarian 
terms, set ina story which, if not uninterest- 
ing in itself, could and ought to have been 
told in half-a-page. The mistake made b 


the author more resembles that of the fol- 
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| lowers of Walter Scott in the historical 


novel, and which was so well shown = by 
Jeffrey in his criticism on Brambletye 
House. The names of all the distinguished 
characters of an epoch are made to do duty, 
at the author’s bidding, to illustrate his tale. 
The pages perfectly bristle with ‘‘ proper 
names.” At the same time, the hero is 
quite an imaginary person, though his for- 
tunes are mixed up not only with those of 
the most renowned personages of the epoch 
in which he lives, but also with the events 
of the preceding half century. We should 
certainly have preferred an attempt to ere | 
before us that provincial life, of whic 
history tells us so little, but which must 
have comprehended many a drama on 
a grand, or at least an opulent scale, without 
necessarily coming so much in contact with 
the courts of Emperors, and the fortunes of 
those we know, for the most part, through 
one dark and satirical pen alone. It was one 
of the happiest suggestions of good taste 
which induced.Bulwer to lay the scene of his 
classical story in a watering-place, and not in 
the capital, and to shun the snare of the 
** smoke, and wealth, and noise of Rome.” 
These, however, are far from being the 
greatest names who are brought on the s 
as contrasts to ‘* Dion and the Sybils,” and 
we should not do our duty if we did not 
enter our emphatic protest against the intro- 
duction of Our Saviour, though only for a 
moment, in a novel meant to run the ordi- 
nary round of clubs and railway bookstalls. 
Paulus Lepidus 4milius is the nephew of 
the Triumvir Marcus Lepidus, who is repre 
sented as being still alive, and in the ample 
is property only three years 
before the death fof af ph tw himself, at 
which date the tale commences. His father 
was killed while fighting on the side of the 
Imperator, but, as it was supposed Paulus was. 
dead also, the ancestral property of this branch 
of the Atmilian family had been given away 
at that time when half the lands in Italy 
changed masters, and Virgil lost his field 
near Mantua to the gain of the world. The 
property had by marriage come at last into 
the hands of Tiberius Cesar, and it was to 
recover it from the grasp of this powerful 
subject, so soon to be Emperor himself, 
that Paulus found himself journeying on the 
Appian way, with his mother and sister, in 
the year A.D. 11. Here he comes in a very 
unpleasant and unexpected manner face to 
face with Tiberius himself, who is so struck 
with his physical proportions that he gives 
ordezs to have him secured as a gladiator for 
the next great show in Rome. He thus 
proposes to gratify the agp with the sight 
of a Roman Knight, for such is Paulus’ 
rank, in the arena, and to rid himself of a 
erous claimant to a favourite estate. 
Paulus, however, finds friends e here. 
The lanista, or, as we should say, master of 
the prize-ring, whilst he defends the gladiator 
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from the mere mercenary animal he is 
apm «any aman omg 

us 8 won 
ae ae But Paulus, who has been 


in Greece, and has imbibed from 
i us the Athenian—Dion—-sentiments 
iiibente then preparing the empire every- 
where for the spread of the Gospel, is struck 
the inhuman alternative offered, in the 
full spirit of Roman cruelty, by Tiberius to a 
slave, and exhibits himself as the tamer of a 
huge man-eating horse, partly by the use of 
stirrups, a contrivance new to the Romans, 
and partly through the suggestions of a 
dream, a device ingeniously taken from the 
story of Constantine, and for a similar 
purpose. This exploit, in the presence of 
Augustus and bis court, including above all 
Germanicus, brings Paulus into full noto- 
riety. His claims and his personal qualities 
are no longer in danger of being lost in 
obscurity ; but he is as far as ever from re- 
ining his legitimate wealth. He follows 
the fortunes of Germanicus, and with the aid 
of his mighty horse, now his most obedient 
slave, renders him most essential service. 
Such a hero is, of course, rewarded at last ; 
and even Tiberius, outwitted and trembling 
for the consequences of his own intrigues, is 
glad to assist in confirming the fortunes of 
the young military Tribune. 
e author would scarcely thank us if we 
did not allude to the deeper current which 
is meant to underlie the story of which we 
have given the barest outline. His object 
has been to show how the world was prepar- 
ing for the advent of some Great Personage, 
of whom the Sibyls as well as the Prophets 
had unconsciously foretold. Whilst there is 
much to praise in the attempt, we cannot 
think he has been very successful. The argu- 
ment held in presence of Augustus contains 
nothing that Augustus must not have often 
heard before. It is too long as a link in the 
tale, and not amusing enough for a mere 
episode. The dreamy side of the character 
of Paulus is not sufliciently illustrated by 
his actual conduct, except when he behaves 
abruptly, and as the mere puppet of the 
writer. The incidents are too numerous, 
and too complex, moreover, to enable the 
reader to remember the moral he is meant 
to derive from these highly-seasoned pictures 
of the violence and degraded morality of 
patrician life. We are overwhelmed with 
the associations which crowd upon us on the 
mention of Pilate and Caligula, and others, 
belonging to story sacred and profane. But 
if ‘Dion and the Sibyls” has faults which 
arise from too earnest a desire to introduce 
something more than mere amusement into 
a learned romance of the Arst century, it is 
al er a very meritorious production. 
We do not remember anything of the kind 
which can stand between it and the ‘“‘ Last 


Days of Pompeii.” 


We have reveived the Lelectic and Congre- 
yational Review, the Sunday Magazine, the 
‘amily Herald, the Mother's Treasury, the 
Missing Link Magazine, the Children’s Hour, 
Good Words, the Cottager and Artisan, the 
Christian Treasury, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sunday at Home, the Sunday Teacher's Trea- 
sury, the St. James’s Magazine, the Sixpenny 
Magazine, the Day of Rest, the Colonial Church 
Chronicle, the Church Builder, the Church of the 








People, R ’s Magazine for Boys, the Boy's 
Own Magazine, the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, 


the Children’s Friend, the Infant's Magazine, the 
Pulpit Analyst, the Monthly Magazine, the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young 
ishwoman, the Band of Hope Review, the 
Braue Workman, the Ladies’ Treasury, 
London Society, the Sixpenny Magazine, the 
Go Magazine for Sunday-school Teachers, 
e Bible-class Magazine, the Biblical Treasury, 
the Swnday-school Teacher's Magazine, the 
Youth’s Magazine, the Child's Own Magazine, 
the Christian Spectator, the British Navy and 
Army Review, the Mother's Friend, Merry and 
Wise, and the Victoria Magazine. 


The Book I ith Historical 
a terme tear 
to the Text. By the Rev. W. M. 
Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
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College ; and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., 
Fellow of. Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. (Riving- 
tons).—A most useful and instructive boo 

| which no clergyman should be without. The 
preface is by the Lord Bishop of Ely, and forms 
an admirable essay on the subject of public 
worship. The Prayer-Book is shown to have 
been a careful compilation of service books 
already existing in the Church ; omitting what 
appeared to have been derived, not from Scrip- 
ture or primitive practice, but from the increas- 
ing superstition of the medizeval Church. The 
Reformers reduced all the different uses to one, 
simplifying the whole and making it intelligible 
to the people. ‘‘ Itis not too much to say of 
the Prayer-Book that it has been from the first 
until this day the loved and valued treasury of 
pious thought, of public and private devotion, to 
the most godly men in England, and that where- 
ever known it has been respected and honoured 
even by those of other nations and other com- 
munions,” —words which will find an echo in 
every heart which has been comforted in the 
hour of sorrow, or which has sought for fellow- 
ship with others in trials, and received both 
sympathy and consolation from its language. 
The interleaved portions are historical and 
exegetical. A history is given of the primers 
and forms of prayer preceding the present 
Prayer- Book. The recent Acts which have been 
passed relative to the subscription of the clergy 
are placed opposite the original Act of Uni- 
formity. The modern decisions on the interpre- 
tation of the rubric are placed opposite the com- 
mencement of Morning Prayer. The Morning 
and Evening Services are very fully illustrated 
by references to the services of the Roman and 
Greek Church, as well as to the Jewish forms of 
worship. We can only briefly refer to one or 
two passages which will show that care and 
labour have been expended on the work. In the 
commentaries on the Holy Communion, the 
custom of the primitive Church is given in the 
words of Justin Martyr both in Greek and 








English. The Interléaved Prayer-Book supplies 
a want long felt by many of the clergy, who are 
not in possession of libraries containing the 
books to which reference is often required for 
necessary information. As the book will probably 
become a handbook for the clergy, we would 
recommend an index being made to the valuable 
matter which is interleaved, and also the addi- 
tion of some few hints about those incidental 
occurrences connected with law, with which, at 
one time or other, all the clergy are somewhat 
puzzled. We refer to the certificates required of 
publication of banns of marriage when one of the 
parties is extra parochial ; certificates of death ; 
and the action to be taken by the clergy when 
these forms are not complied with ; the, legal 
rights of incumbents and churchwardens with 
respect to the edifice of the church. We think 
that some short references to the law on these 
and kindred points would make the work a com- 
plete vade mecum for the clergy. 





Of the Imitation of Christ by Thomas- a -Kempis. 
(Oxford and London : Parker.)—A splendid gift 
edition of a book which needs no recommenda- 
tion at this particular season. The initial letters 
to each section are well designed, and in keeping 
with the red border lines. The type and paper 
are in keeping with the rest. Before the Lent 
of 1866 is concluded, Messrs. Parker will have 
considerably spread the popularity even of 
Thomas- 4-Kempis. 


_ 


MISCELLANEA. 


FoREMOST in importance ants early English 
works is the Vision of Piers Plouhman, that 
effort of a pure and earnest soul to lead the way 
in reforms of Church and State, to make priests 
teach, and king and lords, nay, each man, act 
the law of God. An edition befitting the value 
of the poem has long been wanted, and Mr. 
Walter W. Skeat, late Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is now in comparing 
the different MSS. of the work, preparatory to 
an exhaustive edition of it. Upto the present 
time he has found three well-marked types : 1. 
The original draft of the poem represented by 
the oldest of the MSS. known, the noble Vernon 
MS. at Oxford, and the later ones coinciding 
with it ; this contains the first half only of the 

m as we know it. 2. The version printed 
by Crowle and other early printers, and lately 
edited by Mr. T. Wright from the earlier of the 
two Trinity MSS. at Cambridge. 3. The ver- 
sion pri by Dr. Whitaker, from Bishop 
Heber’s earlier MS., having many and wide 
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variations from Nos, 1 and 2. Among later 
MSS. a fourth type (if it may be so called) has 
turned up, consisting of No. 1 (with Variations), 
as far as it goes, and then of No. 3 to the end, 
with an awkward join in the middle where the 
two originals meet. Perhaps the various Oxford 
MSS. which Mr. Skeat is now examining, may 
throw further light on the question. 


WHEN did Frenchmen acquire their reputation 
for wit and esprit ? They had it not in Erasmus’s 
day. His argument of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, as translated by Coverdale in 1550, 
says: ‘‘ Albeit the Galathians are Grecians, yet 
are they originally descended of Frenchemen, 
and (as 8S. Hierome sayeth) in dulnes of witte re- 
semble them. This thyng also, Hillary, who 
was himself a Frenchman borne, in his hymnes 
testifyeth, in the same callyng his countreymen 
dullardes.” 

THE meaning and origin of the word Hottentot 
have been troubling certain members of the 
Philological Society lately. Is it onomatopoetic, 
or imitative of the native click or a Dutch 
stammer, hot, tot? Yes, said Mr. Hensleigh 
No, said Mr. Danby Fry. The 
umpire appealed to was Judge Watermeyer of 
the Cape of Good Hope, perhaps the soundest 
scholar there. He answered by a quotation from 
the great Dutch collector of Voyages, Dapper, 
who, about 1668 A.pD., reports of the Hottentote : 
‘*Some words they cannot utter except with 
great trouble, and seem to draw them up from 
the bottom of the throat like a turkey-cock ; or, 
as the people in Germany do, near the Alps, 
who, from drinking snow-water, have the 
‘goitre.’ Wherefore, our countrymen, in respect 
of this defect and extraordinary stammering in 
language, have given them the name of Hottentots, 
as that word is ordinarily used in this sense, as a 
term of derision (schimpswyze), in this country 
(hier te lande), to one who stuttere and stammers 
in the utterance of his words.” The peculiarity 
of the language, says the Judge, is noticed by 
all the early voyagers—not the Dutch and 
English only. The Portuguese, who do not 
know the name ‘‘ Hottentot,” from the first 
observed what is called the stuttering ; and 
Crosius, in his description of De Gama’s voyage, 
speaks of the ‘‘incolae” who ‘cum loquuntur, 
singultire videntur.””’ The Hottentot national 
name is ‘* Khoi-khoip,” pl. ‘‘ Khoikhoin,” mean- 
ing ‘‘the men,” and this is still in use among the 
Namaquas, who were for a long period wholly 
independent of European influences. From 
Kramer’s Dutch Dictionary Mr. Fry produced 
hurtentot, a stammerer, evidently coming, as he 
thinks, from the Dutch hurten, French heurter, 
our hurtle, and not imitative in origin. This the 
imsonists, or advocates of the imsonic theo 
deny, and claim the root Aur as decide y 
imitative. Further search in early Dutc 
dictionaries is evidently needed. 

THe Massachusetts Legislature has selected 
the statues of Gov. Winthrop as their represen- 
tative of the Colonial period, John Adams of the 
Revolutionary age, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison as 
the representative of the struggle for freedmen, 
to be placed in the old Hall of Representatives, 
now devoted to State contributions of art. 


Aw interesting unpublished letter of Marie 
Antoinette, consisting of four pages, addressed 
to Count de la Marck, the friend of Mirabeau, 
was recently sold at a sale of autographs at 
Berlin. 

‘* BEFORE we commence our lamentations on 
account of the demolition of the Mitre Tavern, 
in Fleet Street,” says J. H. W., in Notes and 
Queries, ‘‘ would it not be as well clearly to 
ascertain if this tavern is the identical house 
frequented by the Society of Antiquaries from 
1728 to 1753 ; where, on the Thursday evenings, 
the President— 

Majestic took the elbow chair, 

And gravely sat in due decorum, 

With a blue gilded mace before him ; 
where Dr. Radcliffe passed a delightful evening 
with Billy Nutly ; and where Samuel Johnson 
and Boswell finished ‘‘their couple of bottles 
of port, and sat till between one and two in the 
morning?” ‘‘If I have been correctly informed, 
the house in which these pleasant meetings took 
place some years since a: having been 
previously converted into ‘The Poets’ Gallery ’ 
(Macklin exhibited a collection of prints here in 
1794), and subsequently into an auction room 
(Saunders’s). On the site stands the western 
portion of the Banking House of Messrs. Hoare 
and Co.; and the present Mitre Tavern was 
formerly ‘Joe's,’ which, on the Old Mitre 
ree closed, adopted its time-honoured name. 
In the reign of James I. there was a tavern here 
bearing the same sign, kept by a Mrs. Sutton.” 
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To this the editor adds: ‘‘ Johnson’s Mitre was 
No. 39 Fleet Street, and was demolished in 
1829 for the t of Hoare’s Banking 
House.” Mr. Robert Saunders, the auctioneer, 
was a man who had risen in oe rae vr 
humble a pes ngs to be a person of considerable 
wealth and position. The Poets’ Gallery was 
nearly o to the and M clock of 
Old St. ’s Church. Both the clock and 
the auctioneer will go down to posterity in 
James Caulfield’s satire: ‘‘Chalcographomania, 
or the Portrait - Collector and Printsellers’ 
Chronicle,” published in 1814, in the two lines : 

Whose thick head leaves far in the lurch 

His neighbours of St. Dunstan’s Church,— 
a libel, by the way, on a well-informed, self- 
taught man, who afterwards succeeded, as 
senior partner, to the law-publishing business of 
the elder Butterworth, of Fleet Street. 

Tue Bombay Elphinstone College for native 
students raised amongst its members, about a 
year ago, a Shakespeare Society. On the 20th 
of February the members performed T'wel/th 
Night, at which the Governor and the leading 
personages of Bombay fashionable society were 

resent, the female characters being represented 
by youths belonging to the College. The per- 
formance is said to have been highly creditable, 
and to have given great satisfaction. 


Dr. Have, who went to India in 1859, and 
since then has resided at Poona as superintendent 
of Sanskrit studies in the College there, is about 
to return te Europe. The Brahmans have 
presented him with a shawl, the highest mark 
of honour they can bestow on a Pundit, in 
recognition ef his valuable services in the cause 
of Oriental literature. The Times of India says 
this honour is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
Dr. Haug is the first European upon whom it 
has been bestowed. 

On Saturday morning, her Majesty Marie 
Amelie, the widow of King Louis Philippe, who 
since the year 1848 has resided at Claremont as 
the Countess of Neuilly, died there in her 84th 
year, which, had she lived, would have been 
completed on the 26th of April. By the death 
of King Leopold, Claremont again passed to 
the Crown, but the nation at once placed it at 
the dis of the Royal lady for the remainder 
of her life ; and though at so ripe an age the 
mournful event can take no one by surprise, 
many, who have watched the quiet and unos- 
tentatious life she there led in the midst of her 
family, will not fail to express their sympathy 
for the sudden bereavement that has fallen upon 
the latter. The Orleans family needed not the 
glitter of a mock Court. Its members at once 
conformed to the usages of good society in the 
jand of their adoption, and gained the respect of 
all who have the henour of their acquaintance. 

M. Peravet, pastor of the Swiss Church, Lon- 
don, with whom originated the idea of making a 
new and rigorously exact translation into French 
of the Scriptures, attended last week the first 
meeting of the society which has been formed to 
carry out the design. The meeting was held in 
the great hall of the Sorbonne in Paris, under the 
presidentship of M. Amedée Thierry, Senator 
and Member of the French Institute, assisted 
by M. de Norlieu, parish priest of St. Louis 
d’Antin ; M. Valette, pasteur of the Confession 
of Augsburg ; M. Cremieux, a learned Jew, and 
member of the Provisional Government of 1848 ; 
M. Astruc, Chief Rabbi-in France ; M. Paulin 
Paris, of the Institute ; and M. Levi Bing, the 
Jewish banker. There was a very full attendance, 
and on the platform, Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
Protestants mingled together in perfect harmony. 
The committee charged with the superintendence 
of the translation consists of M. de Norlieu, M. 
Valette, M. Paulin Paris, and M. Astruc, with 
M. Petavel as secretary. 


WHEN was the term ihisker first applied to 
the hair on the side of the checks’? In Bailey's 


Dictionary (23rd Edition, 1773), we find “a | 


whisker, a tuftof hair on the upper lip of a man ;” 
** mustaches, that part of the beard growing 
upon the upper lip, whiskers.” Similar defini- 
tions are given in all the other dictionaries, 
Johnson’s included, and even in Worcester’s as 
late as 1828. When the beard was an entire ap- 
perlage, no name was wanted for the parts at 
the side of the cheeks, but when it was cut in 
two, and the true whiskers disappeared as well, 
their name must have been transferred to the 
mutton-chop parts of the beard left on the cheeks. 

THE Bishop of Natal, although excommuni- 
cated, continues to do duty in the Cathedral of 
Se pare, according to the news 
brought by the Cape mail, he recently bap- 
tized a child. ‘The Dean, however, refused to 








i the birth, and the Supreme Court has 
uietly rebuked that cious functionary by 
deciding that his register is simply private pro- 
perty—tantamount to declaring it of no pu lic 
value or authority at all. 


Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY is preparing for 
ress “ Anecdotes of the Upper Ten Thousand : 
heir Legends and their Lives.” 


Tux Bishop of Capetown has forwarded to John 
Bull a copy of his letter to the clergy and laity of 
his province, on the occasion of the excommu- 
nication of Bishop Colenso. 


In one weak, washy, everlasting flood, 
It coolly spouts, and spouts, and spouts away, 


like the poet’s celebrated parish pump, in assign- 
ing Bishop Gray’s reasons for excommunicating 
his more erudite brother, the Bishop of Natal. 
Dr. Gray says that Dr. Colenso ‘‘has been con- 
demned, not by the South African Synod only, 
but by the whole English episcopate.” If this 
were so, as dutiful children of the Church, the 
press of this country, no less than that of the 
colony, would doubtless bow to so great an 
authority, instead of inclining, as it does, in its 
most influential members, towards the opposite 
direction. Does Bishop Gray really believe 
that, in the nineteenth century, such sophisms 
as he puts forth, particularly in the seventh 
reason he assigns for the excommunication 
of Bishop Colenso, will find an echo in 
the breast of any, excepting the babes 
and sucklings of Exeter Hall? What if the 
Bishop of Natal is following but the early tradi- 
ditions of the Church, and Dr. Gray has forgotten 
his Greek so thoroughly as not to know what is 
the literal rendering of the words dro rod rovnpod, 
in Matthew vi. 13, where the article can, 
apparently, only refer to the person and not the 
thing? Is not his perversion of that text (if it is 
to be rendered literally) in his daily prayers as 
reat a sin as any doubt that Bishop Colenso may 
Fave cast upon some obscure passage in the Pen- 
tateuch, seeing whose words those are, and which 
should pre-eminently lay claim to plenary 
inspiration? Yet from the earliest times the 
consentient authority of the Western Church has 
taught us to pray for deliverance from evil, and 
not from the Evil One. Shall the freedom thus 
allowed to the early fathers, and sanctioned by 
the Councils of the Church, be denied to their 
successors, because Exeter Hall claims just now a 
majority in the episcopate? Bishop Gray has 
done good service to the cause of truth by the 
publication of his ‘‘Seven Reasons for Excom- 
municating the Bishop of Natal,” and never has 
Job’s desire about his enemy turning author met 
with a more appropriate parallel. 


Tue library of the late Rev. W. A. Soames 
will be sold by auction by Messrs. Foster, of 
Pall Mall, on the 11th of April. 

Mr. Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A., of Bottesford 
Manor, is preparing for the press a Catalogue 
of the High Sheriffs of Lincolnshire, with genea- 
logical and heraldic notes. 

Mr. CHarites Henry Cooprr, Town Clerk 
of Cambridge, and a Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society, died at Cambridge on the 21st instant, 
having just completed his fifty-eighth year on 
the previous day. His well-known form bending 
over its folios will long be remembered by 
the frequenters of the University Library. 
That library to him had many attractions, and 
as the chief local antiquary of the town, and 
historian of the University, he was there as 
much at home as in his own dwelling. His 
‘*Annals of the University of Cambridge,” in- 
tended, when complete, te form five volumes, is 
still unfinished. The work is publishing in 

arts, of which the last issued forms part of the 
fifth volume. Mr. Cooper was the editor of 
** Memorials of Cambridge,” now in course of 
Sn which was originally commenced by 
Mr. T. Wright and the Rev. H. L. Jones, and 
of which two volumes have been completed. 
The most important work, however, which bears 
his name is the ‘‘ Athenz Cantabrigienses,” bio- 
graphies of eminent Cambridge scholars, still in 
progress, edited in conjunction with his son, Mr. 
Lhompson Cooper, F.S.A., of which the first vo- 
lume appeared in 1858 and a second in 1861, the 


_ two embracing the period between 1500 and 1600, 


Of these works, to quote the expressed opinion 
of Mr. J. E. B. Mayor, the librarian to the 
University, ‘‘ it needs no prophet to fortell that 
200 years hence they will be more often cited 
than any Cambridge books of our time.” But 
great as were Mr. Cooper's lite merits, all 
who recollect his conduct of the celebrated Cam- 
bri University and Town Award Act before 
the late Sir John Pattison (on reference) will 
give him equal credit for the highest legal and 
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scholastic lore. Mr. Cooper had for seventeen 
years occupied the position of Town Clerk of 
Cambridge, and his merits were acknowledged 
by the attendance of the Mayor and Corporation 
in state, with the civic insigni ee tary 
at the funeral, which took tlate on Monday. A 
touching testimonial was rendered to his 
memory, by the filing in to the funeral pro- 
cession at the gates of the cemetery of the mem- 
bers of the ‘“‘ Philo-Union,” the chief literary 
society of the town, of which Mr. Cooper was 
one of the original promoters. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. A. R. Ward, Vicar of St. 
Clement’s, and the Rey. J. E. B. Mayor, 
librarian to the University. 

ve of 


By the demise of Ferdinand, Landgrave ¢ 
Hesse-Homburg, on Saturday, at the age of 
eighty-three, the principality descends to the 
Hesse-Darmstadt branch of the family, and 
so, next in succession, to Prince Louis, the hus- 
band of the Princess Alice. Is the gaming-table 
there to continue the principal source of revenue 
to this little State ? 


Mr. Wiiwtim Jerpan, formerly Editor of 
the Literary Gazette, is progressing with the 
volume we announced some time ago, under the 
title of ‘‘Men I have Known,” a book which 
will contain much pleasant literary gossip, and 
include personal sketches and anecdotes of 
Moore, Campbell, Barham, Canning, and others. 


Proressor Morty is about to give us the 
‘Journal of a Playgoer,” containing his ex- 
periences as a dramatic critic. 


Messrs. J. C. AnD J. Frevp, the well-known 
candle manufacturers, are bringing the principle 
of their self- fitting chamber candle to bear upon 
their Stearine Wax Candles, so that ere long 
the public will be supplied with candles of every 
description that will fit any candlestick without 
the aid of paper or resorting to scraping. 
Stearine wax for candles is quite equal to the 
best wax. 


Temple Bar for April contains another paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Real Casual on Refuges,” wi - 
troduction and notes by J. C. Parkinson. We have 
little doubt but what the publisher will find it 
necessary to issue a second edition of this 
number as of the last. 


Tue Cotteswolde Field Club has issued its 
programme for 1866. President, Sir W. V. 
Guise, Bart., Elmore Court, Gloucestershire ; 
Hon. Secretary, Dr. Payne, Stroud. Wednes- 
day, May 16, Harestield, near Gloucester ; June 
13, May Hill, to meet the Malvern Club ; Jul 
18, Bath ; August 15, Evesham ; September 1 
Malvern. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


Sir,-—-It would have been wiser of your cor- 
respondent to have made greater researches, or 
at least to have referred to another edition of the 
Vatican MS., before he questioned the 
of the reading of his copy where ‘ suiy” stands 
before ‘‘roig advOpwrog” in Matt. xii. 31. I 
have referred to Mai’s edition, published at 
Reme, as also to Williams and Norgate’s London 
reprint, and the same reading is given. Hansell 
has it in his New Testament (where it is marked 
as omitted in Stephanus), so has Ph. Buttmann 
in his; besides Tischendorf mentions in his 
edition that this reading exists in Codex B. It 
may be a curious question why such a i 


_ is in the Vatican MS. alone, but that it is there 
H. W. 





there is no denying. 
Edinburgh. 





TO Aotréy (MATT, XXVI). 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Sir,—In the 26th chapter of St. Matthew 
there is a manifest incongruity between the two 
‘Sleep on now, and take your rest,” 
and ‘‘ Rise, let us be going.” Were the disciples 
to walk, or were they to sleep, or were they te 
walk in their sleep? think the words rd Xourdy 
signify literally ‘“‘that which remaims 7’ and 
therefore, with reference to time, not the 
but the future ; not the time that is come, but the 
time that remains to come ; not now, but here- 
after. The verses should be rendered “SI 
and take your rest by-and-bye, but now rise 
let us be going.” + not recollect any Greek 
writer usi ew Td ord or Aouréy (for 
there are diferent i in_ this sense ; bat 


the corresponding expression in Latin, p§ i 
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ABOUT THE STREETS. 


[No. III] 


DR. HAWKESWORTH AND SOAME 
JENYNS. 
HE movement of the fashionable world 
westward has doomed some neigh- 
bourhoods to obscurity which were once 
amongst the gayest and most brilliant 
quarters of the town, and which still 
strong interest for literary and 
historical students. Bloomsbury is pro- 
minent amongst the regions that have been 
thus left behind. A hundred years ago 
it housed many famous people, and there 
are names connected with its local records 
which occupy conspicuous places in our 
public history. The square was founded, or 
begun, by that Earl of Southampton who 
enjoyed the double lustre of being the son 
of Shakespeare’s Southampton and the 
father of Lady Rachel Russell. His own 
house filled up the whole of the north 
side, and what with its “cedar chapel” 
and spacious garden, it was one of the 
pleasantest residences of its period in 
London. Colley Cibber, who wrote a 
book that will, probably, never be out 
of print, tells us that he was born in 
Southampton Street, opposite Southampton 
House, and he is assuredly entitled to 
a niche amongst the worthies of Blooms- 
bury. The other sides of the square 
are starred over with celebrities of almost 
every order. Akenside lived here; and 
here Disraeli produced his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature.” Dr. Grammont’s Chesterfield, 
Baxter the Nonconformist, and the great 
Lord Mansfield, had houses in the square. 
Lord Mansfield lived here in the time of 
the Gordon riots, and he and Lady Mans- 
field escaped in disguise by a back door, 
jast as the flames burst out in front, where 
the furious mob had collected. 

Great Ormond Street, the main artery 
of Bloomsbury, was described a hundred 
and fifty years ago as consisting of fine 
new buildings. It was one of the noblest 
streets in London. In Addison’s day, the 
principal inhabitants of the leading 
streets formed themselves into what were 
called Street Clubs, and the Ormond 
Street Club was one of the choicest and 
most exclusive. This street was the scene 
of a memorable incident in the last 
century, when the Great Seal of England 
was stolen from the house of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, who lived at No. 45. 
The thieves scaled the garden wall, got in 
without difficulty through the kitchen 
window, and from thence proceeded to the 
study, where they found what _ they 
wanted, and made off with it as secretly as 
they had entered. They were afterwards 
taken, but the Seal had disappeared in the 
melting-pot. 

Towards the end of the last century, 
Dr. Hawkesworth, the author of “The 
Adventurer,’ lived in Great Ormond 
Street. Dr. Hawkesworth is not much 
read now, and as nearly all the English 
Essayists are little more to the existing 
generation of readers than shadows coming 
down from our old literature, even his 
name may be new to most people who open 
this page. But, in his day, Hawkesworth 











enjoyed a reputation that invested his: 
productions with weight and authority. 
How he made his reputation is one of the 
marvels of book conjuring. He is said to 
have been bred up to the business of a 
watchmaker, or some similar calling. His 
education appears to have been of the most 
limited character ; he was wholly destitute 
of scholarship, and had no literature whst- 
ever. His writings may be usefully referred 
to as remarkable examples of what can be 
done, without a grain of original genius, and 
very little acquired knowledge, by the 
mere force of imitation. He studied the 
style of Dr. Johnson, mastered its salient 
peculiarities, and came out as a moralist 
to rival his model. He deceived even 
Johnson himself, who was not reluctant to 
think highly of a writer whose sententious 
wisdom and elaborate diction bore so 
close a resemblance to his own. At first 
Johnson lived much in company with 
Hawkesworth, who began his literary 
career with humility, and, no doubt, 
offered the most acceptable homage to 
Johnson’s position; and the great man 
liked his pupil. But success spoiled 
Hawkesworth, and Johnson gave him up. 
“The Adventurer” took the town, and 
Archbishop Herring evinced his admira- 
tion of its merits by inconsiderately 
conferring upon its author the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. This distinction 
ruined Hawkesworth. His vanity and 
emptiness were not proof against such 
dazzling prosperity, and, carried away 
by vainglory, he set up airs of fashionable 
affectation, and became a coxcomb in his 
dress. Reynolds and others speak of him 
as an insincere man, and a mere pretender 
to literature. What opportunities he had 
he either abused, or was too ignorant to 
turn to account. The Bishop of Salisbury 
declared that he could not make him 
understand the difference between Lord 
Oxford and Lord Orford, when he was 
preparing some volumes of Swift’s letters 
for the press. _ On another occasion, Lord 
Sandwich, to whom he was introduced by 
Garrick, thinking to serve him, engaged 
him to revise and publish ‘ Cook’s 
Voyages.” But Hawkesworth, bestowing 
hardly any editorial pains upon the MS., 
discharged his literary trusteeship by 
selling the work to a publisher for 
6,000/. This transaction had a tragical 
close, if the story that is told about 
it, and which is reported by some of his 
contemporaries, may be credited. In the 
preface to “ Cook’s Voyages,” Hawkes- 
worth expressed himself so loosely upon 
certain doctrines as to justify the inference 
that he did not believe in a Providence. 
For a man who had set up as an ex- 
pounder of morality founded on Christian 
ethics, this betrayal of infidel opinions 
was fatal. He was immediately assailed 
from several quarters in the public journals ; 
and, like a house of cards, which goes 
down at the first breath, he and his repu- 
tation went to pieces at once. The attacks 
that were made upon him threw him into 
a nervous fever, and, in a paroxysm of de- 
spondency, he is said to have terminated 
his life with a dose of opium. 

The same street in which Hawkesworth 
lived in his zenith gave birth to another 
celebrity of the same period, as little 
known, probably, to the public of the 
present day—Soame Jenyns, poet, pam- 
phleteer, member of Parliament, and, as 
Moore has it, “a lord of trade and the 








plantations. He carefully informs us 
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himself that he was born in Great Ormond 
Street in 1703-4, exactly at twelve 
o'clock at night; but, although he js 
precise about the hour, he is ignorant of 
the day, and being therefore at liberty to fix 
his own birthday, he chooses the first day 
of the year. In this trivial circumstance 
we have the true flavour of his genius, 
which always caught the whimsical side 
of things, and never missed a joke, 
although it does not appear that his jokes 
were particularly brilliant. None of them 
have come down to us,sothat we are not ina 
very favourable position for judging of then 
critically. But we hear on all sides that he 
was one of the pleasantest fellows alive, in 
an age that abounded in clever and _ plea- 
sant people; that if he was not a wit, he 
was a constitutional humorist, who never 
opened his lips without saying something 
funny ; that he was a capital story-teller, 
and had the great virtue of making his 
stories short and epigrammatic ; that he 
was a good listener, as well as a lively 
talker ; did not require to be king of the 
company in order to keep the company in 
roars of laughter ; and not only never in- 
terrupted other people, but could bear to 
be interrupted himself with the utmost 
complacency. Such a Yorick as this does 
not appear often upon earth ; and it is no 
great wonder that his associates, who had 
the benefit of his sunshine, should have 
made a kind and goodnatured report of him 
to posterity. Soame Jenyns, however, had 
his weak points and imperfections, like other 
people. His reputation for mockery and 
drollery of every kind became at last so 
firmly established, that nobody could be 
brought to believe that he was ever in 
earnest about anything. When he got up 
to speak in Parliament the House broke 
out into a broad grin, expecting something 
very comical; and when he published a 
book on “ The Internal Evidences of 
Christianity,” which he began life by dis- 
believing, his most intimate friends were 
at a loss to know whether it was intended 
to be serious or ironical. Yet, like many 
distinguished persons who have mistaken 
their vocation in life, he chiefly plumed 
himself, notwithstanding that scepticism 
which is inseparable from habitual ridicule, 
upon the graver productions of a pen that 
could flicker with facility from folly and 
flirtations to the immortality of the soul. 
He did not know where his strength lay 
(which was weak enough at its best), and 
he looked for fame to such pieces as his 
“ Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Evil ”—an essay that had the honour of 
being cut into shreds by Dr. Johnson— 
his pamphlet on “ The Price of Provisions,” 
and his book on Christianity, which had a 
considerable sale while the discussion it 
provoked continued to rage, but which 
never was heard of after the discussion 
was over. The verdict of Jenyns’ critics 
generally is that his verse is of no great 
mark, but that his prose is pure and, to 
use Chalmers’ phrase, “ elegant.” The 
value of this opinion is to be found in the 
fact that his prose is dead, and his verse 
is, at least, preserved in the large collec- 
tions. His verse may be of no great 
mark—a judgment not likely to be called 
in question —but his prose is of no 
mark at all. If we are to have Soame 
Jenyns, let us have the airier and 
more natural part of him. When he is 
taking undue liberties with Chloe in 
verse of attenuated gaiety, or wishing 
himself a nosegay in the bosom of Pan 
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charilla, or comparing himself to a watch 
hung over a lady’s bed-head, he is in his real 
element, as he lived, frivolity and sentiment 
mixed, with no more solid light within 
than may be discovered in fireflies or 
glow-worms. As for the rest, not to 
speak profanely, the world will not lose 
much by leaving them in the oblivion to 
which they were consigned in the life- 
time of the author. 

Soame Jenyns was the son of a baronet 
of ancient family, and, entered life with 
good prospects. He married a lady who 
brought him a handsome fortune, and 
eloped from him a few years afterwards. 
He subsequently went into Parliament, 
and supported Ministers, whoever they 
were, throughout all changes of Adminis- 
tration, with a fidelity that found its 
reward in a seat at the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, which he held till the 
Board was abolished. Gibbon, the his- 
torian, was one of his colleagues, and Cum- 
berland, the dramatist, held the office of 
Secretary. : 

He never made any figure in the House 
of Commons. He attempted to speak 
twice, but his failure was so signal that 
he thenceforth wisely limited his Parlia- 
mentary services to a silent vote. There 
were many causes for his failure. The 
House did not expect a serious speech from 
him, and words did not come fast enough 
to enable him to show that he was in 
earnest. His delivery was grotesque, either 
in reality, or it was felt to be so by an 
irresistible association of ideas; and his 
voice was discordant. But his whole ap- 
pearance was calculated to make a sensa- 
tion in a_ public assembly, as it did 
wherever he went in private life. He 
was one of the ugliest men of his day. 
His eyes are described by his friend 
Cumberland as protruding like the eyes 
of a lobster; he had a large wen on 
the back of his neck, which was left 
exposed by a scanty wig that did not cover 
the half of his head, and another wen 
under his eye ; and the aspect of his face 
was rendered still more startling, if we 
may not say hideous, by broken teeth, 
which gave him an inarticulate way of 
speaking, and may, perhaps, have imparted 
that peculiarity to his laugh which Malone 
tells us was scarcely human. Jenyns 
was apparently unconscious of personal 
defects which the charms of his conversa- 
tion made everybody forget ; and so little 
did he think of his own want of beauty, 
that when Gibbon published his History 
he expressed his surprise to Cumberland 
that so ugly a man would venture to write 
a book. 

With all his sprightliness of manner, he 
kept to theold costume which the rest of the 
town had outlived. He wore to the last 
the figured velvets, with short sleeves, 
the boots, cuffs, and buckram shirts of a 
previous age; and tapped his snuffbox 
with as much art and effect as a lady flirts 
her fan. That he possessed considerable 
skill in pointing his conversational jokes 
is admitted on all hands, and everybody 
exonerates him from the charge of malice 
and ill-nature. His wit never inflicted 

rsonal wounds ; which is much to say of 
aman who dealt so largely in irony and 
ridicule. There is no trace of an enemy 
in his career. The only person against 
whom he has left any record of anger was 
Dr. Johnson. But there was some cause 
for it, and the ill-will did not sink very 
deep. Dr. Johnson condemned his book 





on Christianity ; and Soame Jenyns satis- 
fied his revenge by writing a bad epigram, 
in which he called his critic a brute. 





FEMALE DIPLOMATISTS.* 


F marria are, «as is currently 
| believed, made in Heaven, the im- 
mediate instrumentality by which they 
are brought about is, in the majority 
of cases, altogether human. With 
a large section of the female community 
matrimonial scheming seems to be the 
main object of existence. These gentle 
diplomatists claim for themselves a special 
knowledge of what will tend to the weal 
or woe of their protegés. They are, as it 
were, conjugal guide-posts, indicating the 
right path to be followed, and planning to 
their utmost methods by which their 
advice shall not be neglected. But they do 
far more than this : they have a marvellous 
facility for discovering the past, present, and 
future of any young persons in whom they 
themselves or others may be interested. 
From what source they procure all this 
information may be a mystery, but 
the fact still remains that they do; and 
if in some cases it is erroneous, it is seldom 
without its desired effect. As a rule, the 
class to which we allude is confined to 
maiden ladies of a “certain” age or to 


widows, who from their own experience | 


might reasonably be believed to possess pecu- 
liar qualifications for their self-imposed task. 
The field thus selected for their labours 
opens peculiarly tempting prospects for 
feminine ambition and feminine talents. 
In the first place, there is a delightful 
sense of importance in framing for two 
young persons a lifetime of happiness or 
misery. It is quite natural to take 
pleasure in the work of one’s own hands ; 
and what can be more satisfactory than to 
behold in a wedded pair constant evidence 
of one’s own creative powers? Besides, if 
the marriage which has been achieved 
results in supreme felicity, how great will 
be the gratitude bestowed upon its 
architect! While, on the other hand, if 
the effect is inharmonious and jarring, 
there will still remain the consolation that 
the labour, if unsuccessful, was at least 
well meant. Probably, there could be no 
more exquisitely keen satisfaction than 
that which the accomplished contriver of 
matrimonial schemes experiences, when, 
the period of her plotting and planning 
all past, she witnesses the devoted couple 
kneel down before the altar, and hears 
the ecclesiastical benediction, which, while 
it is to them significant of perpetual union, 
must be at least to her who has been the 
primary cause of its utterance a proclama- 
tion of triumph and success. 
female diplomacy can only be ensured by 
practice. Of course, a pre-existent genius 
is necessary as well. It would be as 
absurd to talk of a rough country girl, 
without natural taste for music, ever dis- 
playing by an infinite series of performances 
the delicacy of touch as a pianiste which 
is seen in Arabella Goddard or Thalberg, 
as it would be to suppose that an ordinary 
simple nature can ever produce a consum- 
mate match-maker. “Ars celare artem ;”’ 
and the female aspirant for diplomatic 
honours must be careful to conceal her 
object, at any rate, from those, on whom she 
determines to display her energy and tact. 





* «Miss Crosby’s Match-making.” A Novel. 
Edited by Maine O'Hara. (London: 8. 0. 
Beeton. ) 
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The power which she exercises over them 
must be of an entirely invisible kind ; 
there must be no apparent exertion. All 
that she effects must seem to be purely the 
result of nature and of chance. The 
singular opportunities which the young 
gentleman enjoys of making himself agree- 
able to the young lady must be altogether 
fortuitous. Their various meetings in de- 
serted drawing-rooms, in the cool recesses 
of conservatories, in unfrequented corners 
of croquet-grounds, must bear no evidence 
of having in any way been fore-ordained. 
At last, when the all-important moment 
has arrived, and by masterly delicate 
manipulation the ardent lover has been 
brought to declare his passion, no one will 
betray greater surprise at the intelligence 
of the consummation so devoutly wished 
for, than its fair contriver herself: “ Young 
people will be young people after all! 
Heaven bless them both !” 

But it is not to be supposed that such a 
career as that which is here contemplated 
can ever be successfully pursued without 
the aid of indefatigable energy. No dangers 
must fright and ‘no labours must tire. 
Often the flagging spirit may be tempted to 
despair ; but it must still endure even to 
the end. Victory may be nearest at the 
very hour when the prospect appears the 
darkest and most dispiriting. Nor will 
mental exertion be alone needed ; physical 
alacrity is equally indispensable. Elderly 
ladies, we are told, feel ‘a chivalrous spirit, 
akin to that of knight-errantry, rise up 
within them. . .. They contemn, as it 
were, female attire, and become armed 
warriors — plumed helm, hauberk, and 
cuirass :” and the consequence is, they are 
able to “fly off as alertly as nymphs of 
eighteen summers from dinner-tables and 
easy chairs.” The result of all this effort 
is formidable enough. ‘“ Lawyers, for- 
sooth !” is the impatient exclamation of 
the complacent manceuvrer, “ there is not 
a chapter in all those heavy volumes 
enabling their students to meet a petti- 
coated diplomatist, when she sharpens her » 
needle to the encounter.” All this, how- 
ever, is but a small part of what must be 
done. ‘“‘ Nothing is unfair in love and 
war ;” and this saying is, under certain 
circumstances, capable of a very liberal 
interpretation. There are moments at 
which sheer agility can effect but little ; 
and then it is that stratagems and wiles 
must be called into play. When matri- 
mony is contemplated, a considerable 
umount of a questionable kind of “ schem- 
ing” seems to be allowable. It is true 
that after a conversation held with her 
own conscience, “ Miss Crosby” comes to 
the conclusion that “it is not permissible 
to do that which is wrong that good may 
but then the boundary line 
between virtue and vice is sometimes very 
indistinct, and the exigencies of the occa- 
sion must decide. It is quite possible, it 
would appear, to be “ most innocent, most 
plain-spoken, most honourable, most fas- 
tidious, most scrupulous,” and yet to have 
a propensity for peeping through key- 
holes, and overhearing conversations 
behind the friendly veil.of curtains. In- 
deed, an aptitude for doing this in the 
right manner and at the fitting period is 
no insignificant element in the success 
of the female diplomatist. It is only bad 
workmen who quarrel with their tools ; 
and persons who woukl object to resort to 
such means as those which we have de- 
scribed are nothing better than blunderers, 
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and are radically unsuited for the profes- 
sion which they have chosen to adopt. 
Fortune favours the brave; and if eaves- 

mly combine a reasonable amount 
of caution with their daring, they may 
defy detection. And then, after all, it is 
the motive which entirely determines the 
moral character of an action. ‘“ To do 
evil” is rather a harsh way of putting it ; 
let us rather say that ‘a highly virtuous 
and generous end will justify means not 
altogether unexceptionable. “ Abstract 
researches,” it is true, “are apt to un- 
settle the best-balanced minds.” “ Miss 
Crosby” would, very properly, ‘ despise 
herself” were she to “scheme on her own 
account;” but for her fair protegée she 
can to so “ without compunction.” Even 
“ Providence himself deigns to forward her 
plans by circumstances that were none of 
her direct arrangement.” What more con- 
vincing proof of the righteousness of her 
mission could the historian adduce than 
this? 

Joyful in the consciousness that she is 
promoting the temporal and, perhaps, 
spiritual interests of at least two human 
beings, visited with such peculiar signs of 
what nobler 
sphere of action could be desired than that 
of the female diplomatist? Her course 
will naturally have its alternating moments 
of exaltation and despair. But, after all, 
its variable character rather adds to its 
attractiveness. Life without  excite- 
ment is intolerable; and what oc- 
cupation could be richer in excite- 
ment than hers. Young gentlemen and 
ladies may be found everywhere. All 
that remains to be done is to decide which 
are the particular pairs that shall be taken 
in hand. The skilled campaigner will at 
once know how the remainder of the 
business is to be carried out. Sometimes it 
will happen that of those who aresubmitting 
to her operations one may be a near relative 
to the diplomatist—possibly even a son or a 
‘daughter. In such cases the scheme will 
be pursued with the greater zeal. But 
these are adventitious incentives, which are 
quite unnecessary to the weaver of matri- 
monial schemes, who finds in her machi- 
nations themselves, and the conscious glow 
of triumph which they impart, amply suffi- 
cient reward. In the same way, though 
there are some circumstances which offer 
peculiarly favourable opportunities for 
the advancement of her plans, she will 
make herself, as far as possible, indepen- 
dent both of place and time. A watering- 
place or a country house, with terraces and 
gardens, is, doubtless, more congenial to 
the growth of love than a wretched little 


country town. But the diplomatist who | p 


is mistress of her profession will assert her 
supremacy over all such difficulties; in- 
deed, she will rather glory in overcoming 
them. “The keen and skilful observer of 
human nature under certain phases” 
simply regards juvenile affections as so 


She 


she may choose. 


to any form 


would claim to herself the gifts 
both of Venus and Minerva; and 


while she would inspire passion, never for- 
bts to add an admixture of prudence to 
ove. It is dangerous to allow young 
people to decide for themselves ; what can 
ee” of the world? Altogether, the 
es of a joiner of youthful hearts are 
very plea Without them, how 
many are there who, instead of the ener- 
getic career which they at present enjoy, 





would find life a dull and purposeless void? 
Political diplomacy can hardly offer the 
tempting prospects which the matrimonial 
diplomatist discerns ; nor are its triumphs 
so exquisitely enjoyable. The sense of 
satisfaction which attends the conscious- 
ness of having been the cause of the pro- 
clamation of a treaty is quite inferior to 
that which can recognize in the reading 
of; the Marriage Service a pean in 
honour of successful manceuvres in private 
life; while, judging from the disclosures 
which “ Miss Crosby” has been frank 
enough to make, no ambassador will have 
occasion half so frequently “to chuckle 
over expertness as a diplomatist” as a 
maiden lady who has learnt lessons of 
experience and wisdom which fifty or sixty 
years alone can teach, not to mention the 
fact that he will never do so with such an 
exquisite zest. 
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GAMGEE’S CATTLE PLAGUE. 


The Cattle Plague ; with Official Reports of the 
International Veterinary Congresses held in 
Hamburg 1863, and in Vienna 1865. By 
John Gamgee, Principal of the Albert Veteri- 
nary College. (Hardwicke. ) 


F the cholera is coming to us, the cattle 
plague is at all events leaving. Whether 
the empty stomachs of those who went 
through Tuesday week’s ‘‘ humiliation ” will 
assist its departure is at least questionable. 
Had the day selected by the Church autho- 
rities been just six weeks earlier, we should 
have never heard the end of its good effects. 
But unhappily for enthusiastic mortifiers of 
the flesh, the cattle plague has been steadily 
dying out for the last month or so. As has 
been shown by the able researches of Dr. 
Farr, the epidemic, like others of its class, 
had a definite period of activity, and the 
poison which originated it, expended its 
zymotic force in its transmission from animal 
to animal. We may, therefore, hope soon 
to hear the last of the rinderpest ; for from the 
calculations of the Registrar-General—and 
his theoretical figures have a wonderful 
relation to the actual ones—the series of 
weekly attacks will diminish steadily from 
the present date to the 28th of July next. 
To-day the mathematical calculations of Dr. 
Farr put the figures down at 6,980, whilst 
for the last week in July the number be- 
comes reduced to 81. It will, of course, be 
observed that there is a difference between 
the hypothetical and actual figures, but when 
it is remembered how irregularly the so- 
called actual attacks are reported, this 
discrepancy loses much of its importance. 
But even when it has left us, the cattle 
lague will still be a subject of the highest 
interest to those who desire to investigate 
the nature of great epidemics. The facts and 
figures and phenomena brought to light 
during its terrible progress. will no doubt form 
the theme of many an essay and many a dis- 
cussion. Statistics and general information 
will be sought for these purposes, and a work 


much rough material, to be moulded _ like that before us will render valuable aid 


to the student. We do not mean that it is 
a treatise which can be taken up and read 
through satisfactorily. Far from it. It isa 
huge veterinary blue-book extending over 
nearly 1,000 pages, and containing almost 
everything which has been said and written 
upon the cattle plague since first it made its 
appearance. Professor Gamgee is not to be 
complimented upon his labours in proportion 
to the vastness of his volume. is part of 
the book is includéd in about 200 pages, the 
remaining 700 being filled up with reports of 
discussions, Orders in Council, statements of 
Commission, &c., &c., ad nauseam. This is 





perhaps to be , as though it renders 
the work useful for the purposes of reference, 
and gives it a commanding appearance upon 
the shelves of one’s library, it deprives it of 
all interest to the general reader. If the 
Professor had not made his book so big, he 
would have made it better. If he had taken 
the trouble to sift and collate the evidence 
in his possession, and had laid the results 
tersely before the public, he would have done 
far more to enlighten us. We fear, though, 
that the ambition to produce a large volume 
influenced ovr author, and operated in the 
compilation of the dreadfully diffuse essay 
which lies upon our table. 

Our readers will remember that when the 
cattle plague first appeared, Professor 
Gamgee embroiled himself in some unpleasant 
controversies as to the best means of pre- 
venting the progress of the disease. At 
that time he said the rinderpest was incurable, 
and the pole-axe was the only means of pre- 
venting its extension over the country. In the 
present work he harps on the same string ; but 
inasmuch as the experience of the past six 
months tends to bear out his original asser- 
tion, we must admit that his arguments are 
less answerable than they were. But, after 
all, we ask ourselves in how far is Professor 
Gamgee right, and to what extent does he 
deserve credit for his views! These are 
questions of considerable importance, and it 
seems to us that the answers which may be 
legitimately given to them leaves little merit 
to our author. When Mr. Gamgee contends 
that the cattle plague is incurable, he affirms 
more than he is justified in asserting. He 
contends that a disease cannot be cured, be- 
cause a therapeutic remedy has not yet been 
discovered. This is very poor logic, and 
affords a feeble argument for the cultiva- 
tion of veterinary science. Why, in the 
name of all that is philosophic, we 
ask Mr. Gamgee, does he discourage 
research by lending his name to a dictum 
that at once crushes inquiry? What is the 
difference between veterinary and ordinary 
physic, which supports his theory that 
because a remedy is not discovered within a 
definite period of time, the disease for which 
it is sought can never be cured? We confess 
we are astonished to meet with one who 
stands so high in his own profession giving 
utterance to so mischievous and unfounded a 
doctrine. As well might it have been 
alleged before the discovery of ‘‘ bark” that 
ague was incurable, or ere the researches of 
Brown-Séquard were given to the world that 
epilepsy was a malady which only terminated 
in the death of the patient. For these rea- 
sons, we consider that Mr. Gamgee is only 
right in so far as he expresses a fact patent to 
everyone, that our attempted therapeutic 
means have been usuccessful. But surely we 
did not require a book of over 900 pages to 
tell us this? There is only one principle 
upon which we can justify the publication of 
the volume before us. It is a grand illustra- 
tion of the opinion that it is only by learning 
a great deal that we may see how little we 
can know. 

The portions of the book devoted to the 
description of the symptoms of the rinder- 
pest and of the post-mortem appearance of 
the ‘tissues of the animal are most credit- 
able to the author. They embrace a careful 
history of the progress of the affection from 
the time it seizes an animal till the moment 
of death, and a useful account of the cha- 
racter of the blood and the secretions. Not 
the least interesting feature in the writer’s 
remarks on the methods of diagnosis, is the 
record of his observations upon the increase 
of temperature of the blood which occurs in 
the earliest stages of the plague. Mr. 
Gamgee points out that an early examination 
with the thermometer in cases of rinderpest 
gives evidence of considerable elevation of 
temperature ; thus whilst the normal heat is 
about 100° or 101°, in cases of rinderpest it 
rises to 106° and even to 107°8°. The chapter 
on the examination of the blood is neither 
as comprehensive nor as accurate as we 
should wish it to be. The author states that 
he has “‘ not observed the serrated condition 
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of the corpuscles which has been noticed by 
Dr. Smart,” and at the same time he refers 
to a wood-cut in which these bodies are re- 
presented as distinctly serrated as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. The question of the rela- 
tion between cattle plague and small-pox is 
discussed by Mr. Gamgee with much fair- 
ness and impartiality, the papers of Dr. 
Murchison and others being reproduced in 
extens». Indeed all through the volume the 
author deals with the opinions of his brethren 
in a spirit of candour and good feeling 
which deserves the highest praise. Altogether 
we may say Mr. Gamgee has produced an 
important treatise, and though we think he 
has ridden his hobby a little too violently, 
and has not sufticiently compressed the infor- 
mation at his disposal, we are sure that he 
has laboured industriously and conscien- 
tiously in the cause he has taken up. 





MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Principles and Practice of Medical Juris- 
prudence. By Alfred Swaine Taylor, M.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, and Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
and Chemistry in Guy's Hospital. (Churchill. ) 
HE long experience of Professor Taylor 

in medico-legal subjects, together with 

his high reputation, give an unusual im- 

portance to this, his latest work. We are 

glad to find that it is in all respects worthy of 
him. It is by far the most valuable book in 
the English language on the subjects upon 
which it treats—subjects whose momentous 
interest can scarcely be overrated—and it is 
indeed hard to say whether it will be most 
prized by members of the medical or of the 
legal profession. For the laity it will possess 
a curious and almost fascinating interest ; 
and although the subjects of some of its 
chapters render it a decidedly unfit book 
to be left on a drawing-room table, many 
men will find pleasure in its perusal. There 
is, indeed, one class of men, and even of 
women, who are likely to derive direct profit 
from it—we mean the novel-writers. The 
germs of a modern sensation-novel are to be 
found in nearly every page, and nearly every 
one of the grim histories of crime narrated 
in it would furnish, with suitable dilution 
and resetting, the uisite three volumes. 

It may, indeed, be said to reduce the sensa- 

tion-novel writer’s labours to a mere art. 

An introductory chapter exhibits, in a 
very clear form, the chief legal duties of the 
medical practitioner. The coroner’s inquest, 
with its concomitant post-mortem and 
analysis, the trial at assizes, from the sub- 
peena which summons him, to the cross- 
examination which often nearly maddens 
him—these, and the other occasions when 
the law demands his time and skill, are de- 
scribed in close detail. The injunctions 
given may, for the most part, be divided 
into, what to observe, and how to describe 
it. One of the most valuable of them relates 
to the employment of simple language in 
describing phenomena. It is a caution 
which all medical witnesses would do well to 
remember, for they are very apt to bewilder 
the minds of the unfortunate jury by the 
torrent of learned terms which they pour 
out. Professor Taylor relates an amusing 
instance of this :— 


On a trial for an assault, which took place at 
the assizes, some years since, a medical witness 
in giving his evidence, informed the court that 
on examining the prosecutor, he found him 
suffering from a severe contusion of the integu- 
ments under the left orbit, with great extravasa- 
tion of blood, and ecchymusis in the surrounding 
cellular tissue, which was in a tumefied state. 
There was, also, considerable abrasion of the 
cuticle. Judge: You mean, I suppose, that the 
man had a bad black eye? ‘Gtness: Yes, 
Judge : Then why not say so at once? 


Dr. Taylor himself is a pre-eminently good 
witness, noted for saying no more and no 


less then is required of him, and for 
Saying what he does say in a clear 
and simple manner. His hints will 
be th y accepted by all who have 


for the first time to undergo the dreaded 
ordeal of an examination by counsel. In 
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proof of the necessity of careful examination 
in every doubtful case, Professor Taylor 
relates the following story of Sir Astley 
Cooper :— 

He was called to see a man who, while sitting 
in his chair in a private room, had been mortally 
wounded by a pistol shot from the hand of an 
unseen person. Sir ag having done what 
was necessary respecting the wound, com 
closely the direction from which the pistol was 
fired with the position of the wounded man, and 
he came to the conclusion that the pistol must 
have been fired by a left-handed man. The only 
left-handed man known to be on the om 
at the time was an intimate friend of the de- 
ceased, against whom there was no suspicion ; 
but this Sueecradien led to his arrest and trial, 
and he was subsequently convicted of this act of 
murder. 

Our author is somewhat severe upon that 


much-belauded institution, the coroner's in- | é a 
healthy eo of our agricultural counties 


quest, and we cannot but feel a little startled 
at what he tells us of them. He says :— 


The conclusion to which experience points in 
reference to these inquiries is, that the system 
affords no certainty for the detection of crime ; 
that it affords no protection to those who are 
wrongly charged with crime ; and lastly, that in 
some cases it screens a criminal by a verdict 
based upon an imperfect inquiry in which the 
important medical facts are either not under- 
stood, or are misinterpreted by the jury. 


We cannot afford the space for a detailed 
examination of the subject matter of the 
volume. It presents a wonderful proof of 
the mass of circumstantial evidence which 
may often be gleaned by careful reasoning on 
carefully-observed facts. We meet with 
allusions to nearly all the celebrated mur- 
ders of modern times, coupled very often 
with acute criticisms upon the medical testi- 
mony adduced at the trials. Rush and 
Palmer, Greenacre, Tawell, McLachlan, 
Smethurst, Madeline Smith, and Courvoisier, 
with hundreds of others, find a place in the 
pages. The Road Murder and the Waterloo- 
bridge Murder are discussed in detail, and in 
the latter case a restored drawing of the 
skeleton is given. At every turn the unpro- 
fessional reader is astonished at the minute 
points which may be made to yield evidence. 
The handful of muddy weeds which the 
struggling wretch clutches in his agony 
stands up in strong testimony against his de- 
stroyer. Blood-stains, too minute to be 
visible to the unassisted eye, become, under 
the microscope, as clear as the ‘‘damned 
spot” which haunted Lady Macbeth’s 
vision. <A few hairs, the print of a wet foot, 
woollen fibres only seen under the microscope, 
become armed at the trial with ‘‘ confirma- 
tion strong as Holy Writ,” and point to the 
murderer. 

There ace many other subjects besides 
those connected with crime, which fall to the 
province of the medical jurist. Professor 
Taylor devotes one section to the question of 
premature interment which haunts so many 
minds, and which has been so singularly 
revived within the last few weeks in the 
French Corps Legislatif. The conclusion 
here reached is that it is much less common 
than has been pretended. Diseased meat, 
as one of the many forms of poison, occupies 
a section, and enlarged drawings of the 
trichina spiralis, the horrible little parasite 
of measly pork, are given, which are enough 
to make one turn Jew. ‘‘ Spontaneous com- 
bustion ” is the subject of Chapter 49, and in 
spite of Mr. Charles Dickens, the decision 
is, of course, dead against its possibility. 
This, however, had been demonstrated lon 
ago by Liebig. An interesting account o 
the dangers of arsenical paper-hangings and 
ornaments occurs in the chapter on arsenic. 
We will quote one recorded case, as illustrat- 
ing the profound chemical knowledge some- 
times evinced by cooks :— 


In a case which was the subject of a criminal 
trial, this substance (arsenite of copper) was 
pee to have caused the death of a gentleman 

y reason of its having been etaployed ' to give a 
rich — colour to some blanemange served at 
a public dinner; the person who employed it 
was 


considering that emerald or mineral green 
nothing more than an extract of spinach ! 
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| This little pamphlet, which is a reprint 





A very large proportion of the volume is, 
of ra acrebed to matters utterly unfit 
for general reading, but its style is so good, 
and there isso little unnecessary technicality 
in it, that we feel justified in repeating our 
belief that it will be read with pleasure by 
many unscientific readers. 

The Danger of Deterioration of Race the the 
too Rapid I te of Great Cities. By John 
Edward Morgan, M.A., M.D. (Longmans.)— 


‘Sheltehd, 





read at the Social Science Congress, 


| last year, is destined to give the author's views 
respecting the origin, state, and health of the 
' vast portion of the industrial poor who are 





massed in large numbers in our city courts and 
alleys. We think the title of the work a slight 
misnomer, as Dr. Morgan does not attempt to prove 
any actual deterioration of race in the indivi- 
duals who have been transplanted from the clear, 


to some closely pent nucleus of disease in the 
towns, but rather points out the depression of 
the physical and vital powers which are produced 
by this migration, The work is of greater in- 
terest accordingly to the medical than to the 
anthropological student. But we must confess 
that Dr. Morgan has made out a most err 
case, when he proves that of the population o 
London over twenty, 53 per cent were with- 
out the boundaries of the capital, and that these 
864,000 aliens were not derived from the great 
centres of industry in the provinces, but more 
especially from the healthiest agricultural 
counties in England. The most destructive and 
the most fatal causes of the enervation which is 
peculiarly associated with residence in the city, 
and which renders life there a constant season of 
danger and temptation, are, according to Dr. 
Morgan, vitiated air, constitutional disorders, and 
the abuseof alcohol. Heably criticisestheworth- 
less — be ee weekly nm before our gap- 
ing public by the istrar-General respecting 
settee of the cliantlo thamajes by which the capi 

is affected. ‘*‘ The meteorological observations 
appended to these returns are taken at Green- 
wich Observatory, under conditions widely differ- 
ing from those surrounding the population 
domiciled in St. Giles’s. During the prevalence 
of many winds the air at Greenwich blows as 
fresh and as pure as though the Observatory 
were situated in the very centre of the country, 
far removed from the disturbing influences of 
smoke and fog.” The enormous amount of vice, 
and extent to which the practice of dram-drink- 
ing is carried amongst the denizens of our towns, 
is carefully pointed out by the author, who 
also argues that in spite of the crowded state of 
the cottage of the agricultural labourer, and the 
deleterious character of the air breathed therein 
during night, yet the long period of the day 
they pass outside their dwelling induces a 
robust condition to which the city mechanic, who 
goes too often from the confined garret to the 
miasmatic workroom, cannot attain. The 
diseases, however, which are prevalent in such 
localities, ¢.g., a8 the Scotch Hebrides are pointed 
out. He concludes by urging reform in our 
London crowded alleys, and the ion of 
more rigid sani laws. Some experience of 
the dwellings in which the lower waged classes 
live within the gg boundary, leads us 
strongly to endorse Dr. Morgan’s views. There 
are localities which are the m mec spots of Lon- 
don, which are only known in polite society 
when a fresh disease breaks out amongst them. 
Within a hundred yards of some of our Inns of 
Court (we especially allude to Gray's Inn) there 
are sinks of infamy and disease worthy of the 
Cité of Paris. The condition of the dwins 
Garden’s district, at the south end of Holborn, 
is simply a disgrace to London, as will be again 
found out when the next contagious epidemic 
arrives amongst us. Our own personal know- 
ledge has given evidence of the evils which have 


arisen when families have left their agricultural 
home, and have been engulfed in this putrid 
nidus of vice and misery. e can only conclude 
our notice of Dr. Morgan’s excellent et 


by repeating the advice which we believe was 
given to a country aspirant for work in London : 
‘‘ If you can earn bread for yourself and family 
in your native village, stop there.” 





The Stars, in Twelve Maps on the Gnomonic 
Projection. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. (Long- 
> rosteny Waele wel knowl eles 
nomers by of 
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stars of a celestial sphere to be 
marked in opaque lines and points on a sphere of 


glass. ‘Thi ere is surrounded by a twelve- 
Ss and in the centre is a 
luminous point. The shadows thrown by the 

points of the transparent globe upon 


the 

will furnish a — in 
the twelve-sided figure 
we 


ublished by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, some years ago, the celes- 
tial sphere was sup to be projected on the 
circumscribing cube. They consist of six 
—two polar and four equatorial. 
Besides the great distortion at the sides, the con- 
stellations of the northern or southern hemi- 
spheres are distributed over the northern or 
southern polar maps, and the upper or lower 
halves of the four equatorial maps. From this 
defect Mr. Proctor’s maps are entirely free. 
They include all the stars in the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society’s catalogue down to the fifth 
magnitude inclusive, besides others of the fifth 
magnitude not contained in that ——. To 
give a clearer idea of the grouping of the stars, 
the author adds two duplicate maps in black and 
white, in which the stars and Milky Way only 
are shown, the numbers, fi meridians, con- 
stellation-figures, &c., being omitted. The posi- 
tion of the stars is calculated for the year 1880. 
me IE gage use, they are the best star maps 
which we have seen ; the price, moreover, is so 
moderate as to place them within reach of all. 


An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. For the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By Philip Thomas 
Main, M.A. (Cambridge: Dei hton. )—Mr. 
Main is a member of St. John’s College, from 
whence an admirable series of mathematical 
class-books by Todhunter, Snowball, Parkinson, 
and others, have been issued. His book may 
fairly lay claim to rank with those of the writers 
above mentioned. In its arrangement the 
author has followed the Practical and Spherical 
Astronomy by his father, the Rev. Robert Main, 
the Radcliffe Observer. It forms a very good 
text-book, and the subject is handled in a plain 
and simple manner, without the introduction of 
more mathematics than is necessary. At the 
same time, we do not quite see the necessity for 
such awork. So far as we are aware, there was 
no ‘‘ long-felt want”—an author’s usual excuse 
—to be satisfied in the matter of astronomical 
text-books. 


‘Geology jor General Readers: A Series of 
Popular Sketches in Geology and Paleontology. 
oe Na “ K.S. ate mee 4 of 
**Text of Geo an ysical Geography, 
&e.” (Blackwood & Sons. Brgy | is an y 
becoming the most popular of all the sciences. 
Its var Arar advantages of open-air exercise, 
mental discipline, and local accessibility such as 
few others can present. It stands so closely 
related to other sciences also, that every student 
faattnating sere wf into oe ism with an —— 
inati ility. It impinges upon acce 
views of man, nature, and biblical sedi i 80 
many ways, and chin out problems of such pro- 








found far- importance, that as yet 
the arc of its possible extension cannot even 
be guessed at, much less measured. Correct 
views as to the fundamental principles of the 
science cannot, therefore, be too widely dissemi- 
nated. There is, unfortunately, as much bad 
as there is bad general science to be met 
with in popular teachings and representations. 
A man who has picked up a few facts by reading, 
and supplemented them by a little local exami- 
nation and experience, may think himself amply 
qualified to make a sort of peep-show of the 
science at so much per head, but he is not the man 
to guide the general public to correct, much less 
larger views of the science. This, we feel bound 
to state, Mr. Pagehas done. A large experience 
» an author aaa Saar ce gore with : as 
composition easy, and yet graceful, as 
distinct from gossip and small-talk on the one 
hand as from heavy and crabbed scientific 
severity on the other, make him ‘gerne J . 
writer most competent to —— 4 
it is to be done at all. Mr’ Page feels this im- 
“ig noreason why I should not try; because it 
no reason why I should not try ; it is 
fashionable in some quarters to sneer at popular 
sketches is.no reason why I should be } ar seer 
py oh my conviction that sketches 
- are the only means by which the 
majority of people can acquire any knowledge of 








science, while in many instances they form the first 
steps even to those who subsequently profess to 
despise them.” ‘To a man so well qualified as 
Mr. Page failure is impossible, but he would be 
the first to admit that deg injury is done to 
science by mere dabblers, who are usually 
most anxious to give tongue before the public 
in the way of popularization. Within the com- 
pass of sixteen chapters, Mr. Page has covered a 
very large field, and this in no flimsy or careless 
way. The reader meets with the latest con- 
clusions of ee with short histories of tech- 
nical terms, with sketches of mineral, vegetable, 
and animal classifications, very simply put, and the 
whole is divided and combined in such a pleasing 
way as to make his book in manyrespects superior 
to any text-book yet published. If we take any 
branch of geology, and test his book by that 
alone, our conclusions cannot but be in its 
favour, and yet we shall be quite prepared to 
find scientific men estimating it as too mature 
for popular readers. This is, however, we 
think, not a defect, but a merit. The chapter 
on ‘*Man’s Place in the Geological Record,” is 
pretty sure to be so considered by some, and yet 
we would not advise any alteration. The whole 
question is lightly but cogently put, and will do 
more to spread correct views on the subject, 
than any mere hash of little facts. The evidence 
for the antiquity of man, he says, ‘‘is purely 
geological, and as such ought to be treated like 
any other problem in science, without bar or 
hindrance from preconceived opinion. In inves- 
tigating the Antiquity of Man we are dealing 
with a question of natural history, and we are 
bound by the same methods of research as if we 
were treating of the history of the mammoth or 
mastodon.” This is simple and decisive, and 
will convince many where another style of 
argument would fail. We have selected this 
chapter for especial comment, because hence- 
forth the subject may be regarded as a sort of 
crucial test with geological books, bringing out 
spirit, method, an pre as clearly as could be 
wished. If a man hobbles here, it will not 
avail him much to have walked with open eyes 
and steady feet elsewhere. We have, therefore, 
great pleasure in recognizing the true scientific 
spirit, as far from dogmatism as bitter scorn is 
from truth, which animates this and other chap- 
ters. As a final statement, Mr. Page declares : 
‘* Before we can arrive at the absolute antiquity of 
man, or of his real place in the geological record, 
we must know more of the Asiatic and African 
post-tertiaries, and more of the correlation of 
these to the post- accumulations of 
Europe. We must also learn to deal with man 
as with other fossil genera, and instead of seek- 
ing for mere variations in skull and facial angle, 
we must be prepared to admit variations that 
amount to true specific distinctions. All animals 
in the history of the past, if they have existed 
lo —_ break into varieties and species ; 

it be a proof of man’s comparative 
recentness, if we can discover no wider differ- 
ence than mere varieties ; but, on the contrary, 
it will be evidence of his higher antiquity, if 
geologists can show that any variation, past or 
existing, is so tas to entitle it to be ranked 
as a specific distinction. Man may be the sole 
species of a single genus, but in this particular 
zoologists have departed from the true Baconian 
method, and dealt with man as if he did not 
belong to the same category of vitality with 
which it is the duty of their science to deal ; and 
not till they have learned to treat him from a 
natural-history point of view, can we hope to 
receive from them anything like truly philo- 
sophical opinion.” The arrangement of the 
book, as we have said, is simple and concise. 
The tables given are full and accurate, and there 
is a good index. It is a book sure to be popular, 
although in the best and highest and not forest 
sense of that misunderstood term. We were, 
however, surprised to find Mr. Page using such 
a slang expression as ‘‘slumping the whole,” 
when writing of the fauna of the old red sand- 
stone, and can only account for it as an acci- 
dental expression in lecturing, which has crept 
into print without being noticed, some portions 
of the book having originally had the lecture form. 





The Geology and Scenery of the North of 
Scotland : Two Lectures given at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With 
Notes and an Appendix. By James Nichol, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen. (Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. )—These lectures are written in 
a manly, vigorous, and vivid style. A few 
sentences even a dull Southern to 
some of the wi and most romantic spots in 


Scotland, and he gleans somewhat of the 
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mighty but gradual forces which have left their 
visible impress on rock and hill, glen and corril. 
But, perhaps, the lectures owe their point to a 
little dispute between Professor Nichol and Sir 
R. IL. Murchison, in reference to the relative 
position of quartzite. The dispute is an old- 
standing one, and Professor Nichol has had his 
say for gocd, and those who have themselves ex- 
amined the districts must judge between them ; 
but, taking the evidence given in these lectures, 
we have no hesitation in stating that we believe 
the Professor is right and the Baronet wrong. 
The Professor haaty shows, in fact, that sand- 
stone, quartzite, and limestone are overlying 
beds resting on the gneiss, and only brought 
into contact with it on the last by faults. is 
descriptions of the quartzite mountains are very 
vivid. Their cold, spectre-like aspect when re- 
mote is almost warm and living, he says, com- 
pared to the bare, icy sterility that reigns amid 
their glens and corrils. The rocks, smoothed and 
polished by ice-actioa, shine with a dazzling 
whiteness. No flower or tree, scarce the 
hardest lichen, can find root or soil in crack or 
crevice. Rare patches of black moss, blacker 
from the white basin in which they rest—a few 
detached stones, broken by the winter storms 
from the higher pinnacles—alone diversify the 
surface. There could scarcely have been less 
life when the snow nevé filled the upper corrils, 
and the ice-river flowed down the glens. But 
this is but a glimpse, and the reader must go to 
the lectures themselves for more. They have 
the double merit of point and comprehensive- 
ness. 


E Pur Si Muove. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford. (Triibner & Co.)—This 
is a collection of some twelve essays, and a 
translation from Volney, grouped under the 
exclamation attributed to Galileo, after he had 
abjured his scientific faith relative to the revolution 
of the earth. The title is a very good one, and 
the preface is a very short but a very bold one. 
The writer asks his verdict of ‘‘ those who can 
think calmly and reason closely on any subjects 
which they examine,” and after such a demand 
we natubelly settle down to the cracking of some 
very hard nuts indeed. We are obliged to con- 
fess to alittle disappointment. One or two of 
the essays have all their point in their quota- 





. tions from other writers, and useful as these 


always are in showing whether a writer has 
pean, om up to his subject and all round it, they 
may but his cage by contrast, and bring 
out his own like mere gossamer lines 
from: one to another. Their chief merit 
lies in their clearness rather than their depth or 
originality, although this is sometimes attained 
by a sacrifice of strict truth. For instance, in 
the essay on ‘‘ Experience,’ Mr. Nicholson 
defines a cause as ‘‘any change which is found 
by observation to be immediately and invariably 
followed by some other change,” and an effect 
as ‘‘any change which immediately and in- 
variably follows a cause.” Within certain limits 
both definitions are fair, but the first soon breaks 
down, since it only describes just that aspect of 
a cause which is passing into the effect. The 
definition of time is very much better. The 
essay on Matter is the ablest essay in the volume, 
and the key to more of the author's mind than 
any of the others. The one on Space is the most 
eloquent, but even its four blank pages could 
not screen the author’s view, for in another 
essay he defines space as ‘‘that which does not 
move, while matter is that which moves.” The 
other essays are on moral or theological subjects ; 
but the reader need not be alarmed. He will 
not be rr shocked by any daring or 
original heresy. If he be familiar at all with 
the current thought of advanced minds upon 
such subjects, he will simply give a cold and 
ive assent to all that Mr. Nicholson writes 
ere, and perhaps elsewhere ; and if he be not, 
we know of no easier and smoother way for him 
to be made so than by the perusal of these clear, 
able, if ambitious essays. 








PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF PALESTINE. 
(No. V. 

Nore oN THE FoRMATION OF THE BASIN OF 

THE DEAD SEA, AND ON THE CHANGES WHICH 


HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE LEVEL OF THE 
Lake. By M. Louis Lartet, &c., &c. 


X.—The Ancient Deposits of the Lake. 


Traces of the nature last mentioned may be 
observed round the lake far to both north and 
south of its present limits. They consist of 
marly and sandy deposits, similar to those 
which appear to constitute the bulk of the 
peninsula of the Lisan. I shall, therefore, often 
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mention them as ‘‘ Lisan beds,” since it is there 
they have attained their maximum. They 
resent in general the form of innumerable 
Layers of marl of a clear, grey colour, alternatin 
with extremely thin beds of a different colour, an 
sometimes a different nature, and often composed 
of saline substances, as for instance lenticular 
or saliferous clays. The whole mass is 
usually made up of not more than one or 
two decimetres in thickness, and presenting, from 
their difference in colour, a riband appearance, 
by which they may be easily recogniz Occa- 
sionally, as on the Western side of the Lisan, 





sand and flint, and less salt and gypsum, as they 
approach the mouths of the wadys. 

e Lisan deposits are found throughout the 
whole of the western shore of the lake reposing 
against the cliffs—as, for a at Ain Fesh- 
kah, at Wady Maraba, at Ain Jidy, and, above 
all, on the beach which stretches from the Wady 
Seval to the south side of Sebbeh. They are 
also found about the Wady Zuweirah and Jebul 
Usdum. South of the lake they form, for the 
most part, that bent line of ancient cliffs which 
closes in the plain of the Sabkah, and from 
thence extend far to the south into the Wady 


Section of the ancient deposits of the Dead Sea, taken across the beach from the mouth of the 
Wady Seyal to the Lake opposite the Lisan. 

















g 9 ¢’ Thin beds of gypsum in small crystals. 
g” ¢g” Gypsum beds in larger crystals. 


mm Thin beds of marl. 
m’m” Marls with saliferous beds. 
am” Marls with vegetable remains. 


the gypsum beds are thicker, and composed of 
large hemitropal crystals, displaying in their 
clearage the spear-head form so often met with 
in the lacustrine gypsiferous marls of the 
Parisian eocene. The deposits of the Lisan con- 
tain almost exact duplicates of the laminated 
marls found in the upper rtion of the 
Parisian beds. Owing to their want of co- 
herence, they have been extremely cut up 
by the rains, and present occasionally the oddest 
and most picturesque forms, which have been 
compared by travellers to ruined cities or dis- 
mantiled fortresses, or even actual camps. 


) 





mm" Maris. 

c Rolled flints. 

a Alluvium. 

b Lines of wood cast up by the waters 


Arabah. The deep ravines through which the 
Wady el-Jeib and its other southern affluents 
flow into the Dead Sea exhibit most interesting 
sections of these deposits, showing at the base 
beds of gravel, often consisting of the débris of 
felspathic porphyries with marls and gypsiferous 
alluviums above them. 

East of the lake the amount of these deposits 
is but smail, which is probably due to the abrupt- 
ness of the slope of the cliffs on that side : a few 
traces only are to be found embedded here and 
there in the hollow of the soil. In the Peninsula 
of the Lisan alone do they show any important 


View of the arenaceous deposits lying upon the calcareous limestones, and forming the transition between the deposits 
of the Lisan and the alluviums of the Wadys, and upon which are seated the ruins of Zuweirah et-Tahta. 
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a, Ancient alluviums (arenaceous marls and mud). 


The subjoined section across the shore, between 
the Wady Seyal and the lake, where the deposits 
have been very much cut up, will give an idea 
of their forms, and the succession of the beds 
composing them. 

If we consider how thick these deposits are in 
some places, and, at the same time, how 
extremely numerous are the thin beds composing 
them, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that their deposit must extend over an enormous 
time. 

In the neighbourhood of the synclinal axis of 
the basin the strata are remarkably uniform, both 








Kalat Zuweirah. 


Nortli. 





c, Cretaceous limestones. 


development on that side of the water. North 
of the lake, they cover a great space in the valley 
on each side of the Jordan, which, like the 
Wady el-Jeib, has excavated its bed, and de- 
posited its alluviums in the middle of the 
strata.* 

If we follow these deposits far to the north, 
we shall find that they preserve their ex- 
ternal characteristics throughout in a remarkable 
manner. I observed them near the Jordan, op- 
posite the mouth of the Wady Zerka (Jabbok), at 
which point they reached the height of at least 


Section of the Jordan Valley from Turmus Aya to Suf. 


Jordan. 
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a, Alluviums. 
a Jordan mud. 


g, Nubian sandstone. 
m, The ancient deposits of the Dead Sea 


¢, Cretaceous limestones containing Hemiaster Fourneli. 


in appearance and composition ; but as its 8 
are ope they bosons intermixed ee 
beds of flint and gravel, which have, for the most 
part, come from the cretaceous rocks, and 
especially from the numerous bands of flint 
superposed on them ; they would even seem to 
have had some connexion with the ancient 
alluviums* of the wadys, which contain more 





* These ancient alluviums are now planted against the 
side-walls of the wadys, and consist of immense accumu- 
lations of gravel, onl, and mud, not unlike in appearance 
the quaternary deposits of the European Valleys. 





* Neither the Jordan nor any other of the streams which 
run into the lake are now in contact with the saliferous 
and gypsiferous sy above mentioned, They run 
through a yellowish mud, which produces the most 
luxuriant vegetation, while the white deposits of the 
Lisan can support nothing beyond a thorny bush or two, 
or at best a few saliferous plants. The mud of the Jordan 
is brought down from the higher districts drained by its 
tributaries. It lines the hollow of their primitive 
beds, and insures the purity of their waters by pre- 
serving them from contact wfth iferous and saliferous 
maris. To this fact, and the dryness of the valley, it is due 
that the Jordan receives but the faintest quantity of the 
salts contained in the ancient deposits in q on, and 


thus arrives at the Dead Sea almost as pure as when it first 
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left its sources. 





thickness at that spot gives reason to believe 
that they exist still further north. 


Not having examined the portion of the Jordan 
Valley beeweun this point and the Lake of 
Tiberias, I am unable to say if these deposits 
exist in the neighbourhood of that lake. At 
its southern end, grey marls occur in very thin 
beds, and closely resembling in appearance the 
deposits in question, but, on the other hand, 
they are only five or six metres in thickness, and 
do not appear to contain either um or salt. 
As at that point they are more than 200 metres 
above the level of the Dead Sea, it is n 
to establish their connexion with the sedi- 
mentary beds of the Dead Sea beyond doubt, 
before we can admit that the waters which 
deposited the Lisan ever extended as far as the 
Lake of Tiberias. Notwithstanding many very 
minute investigations, I have failed to discover 
in the desposits of the Lisan any vestige of 
organized life, with the single exception of some 
impressions of plants at the entrance of the 
Wady Seyal, in a thin bed of marl, three 
inches in thickness, between two layers of 
gypsum. t 


These beds are very regularly stratified, and 
are remarkable for the thinness of the layers of 
which they are composed, as well as for the 
large proportion of salt and gypsum they con- 
tain, and, in this respect, they are very analo- 
gous to what is now going on at the bottom of 
the lake, if one may judge from the specimens 
brought u > lead, and from the soil of 
Sabkah. The bottom seems to consist in general 
of marls and clays containing crystals of salt 
and gypsum in small lenticular forms, very like 
those which are found in the deposits of the 
Lisan. + 


To explain the formation of the deposits of the 
Lisan, it thus becomes necessary to assume that, 
at a remote epoch, the level of the lake was 
much higher than at present— that its water 
was then extremely salt, and of a composition 
as incompatible with the existence of 
animal life, as appears to be shown by the ab- 
sence of organic remains in the deposits. Such 
water was capable of throwing down the gyp- 
siferous and _ saliferous sediments which so 
strongly resemble the contemporary deposits of 
the Dead Sea. 


The absence of all trace of basaltic rocks§$ and 
bituminous] beds in these deposits, goes to 
show that they were formed before the occur- 
rence of those volcanic eruptions, the traces of 
which are so abundant in the Jordan Valley; and 
on the same ground it is safe to believe that they 
were deposited before the appearance of the bitu- 
men, which we know from ies onetie historians 
to have been produced in such large quantities 
in the lake itself. 


( To be continued. ) 





* The latter fact might be explained, even if we take 
these beds to be a continuation of the deposits of the 
Lisan, by supposing that they had been vicposited near the 
mouth of a stream coming from the north, and emptying 
itself into the northern end of the original lake. In any case, 
the maris above mentioned must be ancient, since wé do not 
find any trace in them of those basaltic débris with which 
the bottom of the lake of Tiberias and the ground around 
it are covered. 


+ It is not unfrequent to meet with melanopsides and 
melanies, often discoloured, and having all the appearance 
of fossils, in the top beds of these deposits ; but never in the 
unexposed heds, and careful examination will generally 
discover the remains of a stream bed or basin, or ancient 
spring, formerly the abode of these shells. 


{ In the soundings made by M. Vignes between Ain 
Ghuweir and Wady Zerka-Main, some crystals of gypsum 
were brought up in a greyish-blue clay, containing nume- 
rous cubical crystals of salt. It may be said that these 
crystals of gypsum proceed merely from the washing down 
of the Lisan itself, but the manner in which they exist in 
the clay, and the sharpness of their angles, leads to 
Oe Senet that they are really of a contemporary for 
mation. 


§ Notwithstanding every endeavour, I did not sueceed in 
finding any basaltic débris in the deposits of the Lisan. 
Fragments of scorie are met with on the beach of the 
Lake, even on the western side, where no volcanic eruptions 
have taken place; but these scorie are light enough to 
have floated across. It is necessary to be on one’s guard 
against hasty inductions from the presence of basaltic 
scoriz. t has always been employed in these countries 
for millstones, which are still made in the neighbourhood of 
ime Lake of Tiberias, and in the Hauran, and exported 

ence. 


| It is true that in the Wady Mahawat (first explored by 
the Rev. Mr. Tristram), the bitumen has imp ted the 
ancient alluviums which are at least coeval with these de- 
posite, but this arises from the bitumen having leaked out of 
he underlying cretaceous rocks, from the crevices of which 
it is constantly escaping, and forming stalactites. The 
phenomena at the spot in question are probably very 
modern, and it would seem that when the alluviums of 
the Wady Mahavat were formed the bitumen had not ap- 
peo in such quantities as it has su uently, perhaps 
d not begun to appear; since, if it the ts of 
the Lisan must have retained traces of it. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Indian vaccination is not a very 

—_ document from which to extract use- 
information. The recently-issued rt for 
1864-65, of Dr. Smith, Superintendent-General 
of Vaccination to the Government of Bengal, is, 
exception to the general rule. From 
1803 to 1836, sixteen and a-half lacs were spent 
on vaccine establishments, and the results, to 


: quote Dr. Smith’s words, are “ Nothing, ab- 


solutely nothing.” The chief obstacles to the 
of vaccination in our Indian Empire 


on the a of the vaccinators. 

to draw th em forth, the services of a “‘ tomasha 
wallah”’ were in one case e ed. He was 
directed to sound his drum, and the children on 
emerging from their hiding-places to enjoy the 
rformance, were taken forcible possession of 
and conducted to their parents, from whom a very 
reluctant consent was in some cases obtained. In 
another instance, a snake-charmer was paid to 
sound his pipes, but the cunning Bengalee was too 
much for the zealous superintendents. They 
whispered into the ear of the snake charmer 
that these vaccinators were very dangerous 
fellows to have too close an intercourse with ; 
that as certainly as they got any person to talk 
with them they were sure to persuade him, how- 
ever much he might object, that it was decidedly 
the correct thing to be vaccinated. Worse than 
all, however, as they vaccinated every living 
thing they came near, they were sure to make 
the attempt to vaccinate his serpents, and this 
would entail a week’s loss of their services, as 
they could not dance while vaccination was in 
progress. Occasionally, however, they received 
unexpected aid from a r-by, who would join 
in the controversy with ‘‘ It’s no use your talk- 
ing any more, everybody has been vaccinated, 
and you also will simply have to be vaccinated. 
After the Sahib has come down among you, it is 
unfair to keep him standing inthe sun.” In 
another instance, a mother had twice refused to 
have her child vaccinated, but the surgeon 
called when she was away from home, and 
obtained the consent of the father, ‘‘ who con- 
tinued to inform us that we little knew what he 
would meet with when his wife returned.”” The 
cost of a vaccination in Calcutta is stated to be 
one rupee, and in Bengal four annas, against one 
rupee four annas in . The report, 
which is of t length, is printed in the sup- 
t to the Calcutta Gazette of January 17. 
‘. We commend a careful study of it to those who 
are engaged in staying the ravages of this fearful 
scourge. Dr. Smith should, however, look up 
his history, for he makes Lord Clive, whom in 

one instance he calls Lord Clyde, alive in 1802. 


THE last report of Dr. Anderson, who is in 
charge of the cinchona cultivation in Bengal, 
ives a most favourable account of the planta- 
ions at Darjeeling. The first public sale took 
place on the 2nd of October, when 1,000 plants 
of cinchona officinalis were sold at the upset price 
of four annas each. The total number of plants, 
cuttings, and seedlings in the Darjeeling planta- 
tions on the Ist of November last amounted to 
108,962, of which 56,330 belonged to C. oficin- 
alis. Of the valuable C. Calisaya, Dr. Anderson 
has only 142 specimens, and-in consequence this 
ies must be cultivated under the shelter of 
for some years longer. The continued 
success of this important cultivation should be a 
matter of sincere congratulation. 


A sHorT time back we noticed a project for 
lessening the deviation of compasses in iron shi 
by destroying the polarity of the hull. The 
inventor, Mr. Evan Hopkins, regards a ship in 
this condition as a huge bar magnet, the polarity 
of which he pro to neutralize by the appli- 
cation of pow etic batteries, and ios 
reduce it to the condition of an ordinary piece 
F Sem. Mr. + mgr has received permission 
a © rt wx y, the Chairman of the Mill- 
ip-building Com , to experiment upon 
the Wisthamberinnd, Seine the space of four 
months. This vessel has been built and plated 
in the same direction, with her head to the 
north, and may therefore be expected to be 
strongly polarized. Should Mr. Hopkins’ method 
Prove successful, he will have e a most im- 
wont step in this difficult branch of science. 

aay mention that a return has been asked 
; oh of Commons of the cost of 
belonging to Her Majesty's 
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THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST, DISCOVERED 
BY THE LATE JOHN TAYLOR. 


OUR review of Guillemin, quoting that as- 
tronomer’s estimate of the chances for and 
inst a solar theory, says that, though not in 
the habit of ‘‘ ing a book, we should be glad, 
as a matter of curiosity, to know the ‘odds’ on 
some of the other disputed questions of the 
day.” Now, Professor De Morgan, a great 
authority on ‘‘ odds,’ lately put forth in the 
Atheneum a sunpones application of them really 
touching all the biggest of those questions, but 
unluckily, through lack of some data easily obtain- 
able, his result was wofully illusory, indeed as 
far from the true state of the odds as possible. 

That mathematician, in his patient and bene- 
volent dealing with ‘‘ paradoxers,” has had, of 
course, much to do with apocalyptic interpreters. 
Their fatuities have driven him into much doubt 
or denial that the text they caricature has itself 
any superhuman credentials. This, at least, is 
the sole effect deducible from the calculation to 
which I refer, which he calls ‘“‘a new crotchet 
about 666.’ He tells us to ‘‘take those Greek 
words of which the letters sum into 666,” and he 
gives those of the first four expounders that 
came to his hand. He finds these words contain 
on the average four vowels and four consonants 
each. The letters ~ and w, being the ciphers for 
700 and 800, cannot occur in any such word ; but 
as the heaviest occurring in these is v, he 
excludes all the four heavier, as those that 
**seekers have always avoided ;” and then finds 
that in the remainder of the alphabet, the 
**average numeral force” of a consonant is 844 
(or may be made so by less ‘‘ cooking” than in- 
terpreters usually claim), while that of each of 
the six vowels is 824: consequently, one conso- 
nant and vowel together weigh on the average 
1664 ; and the mean weight of such eight-lettered 
words as contain no $, x, Y, or w, will be four times 
that sum ! To illustrate, now, the probability of 
any such word giving this exact mean, he sup- 
poses fen coins thrown up together, when the 
most likely of their eleven ways of falling will 
doubtless be ‘‘ five heads and five tails ;” and 
though an unwary person might expect this event 
only one time in eleven, ‘‘ the true answer would 
be one time in four.” (The learned professor 
should have said ‘‘ nearly,” as the true chance is 
#z less, and as an actuary he should not overrate 
odds even 14 per cent.) ‘‘On this principle it is 
not so extraordinary as many would suppose, 
that a word of eight lettersjor near it, should give 
666 every now and then.” 

The upshot is not sensational, nor, for the 
amount of mathematics used, very definite. 
The importance of its accuracy or inaccuracy 
will plainly turn entirely on that of the questions 
touched—whether the last ‘‘/f any man have an 
ear, let him hear,” is in its night place or not. 
Now I was never given to prediction, but do 
venture concerning this matter to vaticinate, 
that before 1900 it will be popular lore that the 
existence of the British Empire was one of the 
smallest of the issues involved. 

Of course the ‘‘odds”’ respecting the four 
expositors’ words that the professor pitched 
upon were in favour of all being wrong. But 
were it to happen that only three were so, a 
little more of his grammatical statistics would 
turn this bit of ‘‘ book-making” curiously topsy- 
turvy. 

In the whole vocabulary of the New Testa- 
ment, comprising above 3,000 nouns, it will be 
found that only one in 1,500 of these—only two 
in the whole——notate 666. One of these two is 
the name of a power that has done everything 
predicted—the name thereof in this day’s Greek 
newspaper, and the name by which, in the Acts, 
that power appears as the Gospel’s first opponent 
on its introduction to the first of those cities 
whereto the Apocalypse was sent. 

Now if these were all the data we had, the 
odds, I submit, would be very much above 1,500 
to 1, that the riddle had reference to that 
name. Or rather, had the said power fulfilled 
nothing, this would be the odds that it referred 
to one or both of those words. But now observe, 
there is another way the riddle might be taken 
by some, not as a verbal but a real one, translat- 
able and intelligible in any language alike. It 
refers to some being or thing, and ‘‘the number 
thereof is 666.” Now a concordance will show 
there are in the Old and New Testaments 
(almost all in the former) 200 numeral state- 
ments exact like this to the third digit, This 
is not counting double or triple entries, and it is 
excluding every item of which there are con- 
tradictory entries. Well, of these 200 items, 
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one and only one (but a doubly and indentically 
entered one) is given as 666, and this occurs 
precisely as ‘‘the number of” that 

whose name in another we find ag 
above. Now, the chance of this coincidence 
cannot, I presume, by any admitted theorem be 
made more than | in 1,500 x 200. So far, then, 
the odds for this being the riddle-maker’s mean- 
ing are 300,000 tol. But here a separate ques- 
tion is touched. Men do not make riddles te be 
thus solved in two different ways, each way by 
the same subject. When such a coincidence 
happens, it is either by chance or by contrivance 
not human. The chance of it here was but 1 in 
200 : consequently there are considerable odds, 
199 to 1, against this being by chance. Bear 
this little 199 in mind, because on neither ques- 
tion is our little book yet ‘‘ hedged,” if that be 
the correct word. 

Well, there have been expounders, good men 
and true, knowing nothing of all this, and yet 
not wrong in taking for their ‘‘beast-prophet” 
other things or powers than what these ‘‘ odds” 
will settle to be him. Now observe that the 
subject is embodied having ‘‘two horns.” The 
entity named in Acts, which I maintain to be 
that meant, will be found to have operated ever 
since, and still to operate, by two weapons only ; 
and to sweep down many of us by one, many 4 
the other, but touch few with both. What more 
likely than for the New Testament names 
of both these weapons to be pitched on by 
different expounders as their ‘‘name of the 
Beast ?’ and what less erroneous, if erroneous at 
all? One such expounder is Alcassar, a Spanish 
Jesuit of two centuries ago, who found that a 
name, not a single word but a substantive ex- 
pression from St. John himself, made, as 
anciently written, 666. The other weapon’s 
name is simply the second of the two words that 
I said were the sole Scripture nouns giving that 
number! If anyone doubts the connexion, let 
him ascertain what was the first substantive used 
by Dr. Newman or Archbishop Manning in the 
most important speech hitherto of each of their 
lives.* The horn that pushes them hurts not us, 
nor does Alcassar’s, which is destroying us, hurt 
them. But one self-same earth-sprung power 
is originator and employer of both. 

And of the 200 things named in Scripture 
with numbers, thisis that one ‘*‘ whose number 
is 666.” And the name thereof at the cities to 
which John wrote, is in Scripture, in letters 
making 666. And his own words for one of the 
weapons made the same. And so does the 
Scripture name of the other weapon! Now as 
we ces found this property to belong to but 1 
in 1,500 of Scriptural nouns, can we denote the 
chances against this fourfold event without 
multiplying the above odds by 1,500 twice 
more? Thus we find the odds on the first 
question, whether the riddle has been truly 
interpreted, are 675,000,000,000 to 1; and on 
the second question, that of inspiration, or 
whether these coincidences were by chance or by 
contrivance not human, 447,000,000 to 1. 

It may better realize the former odds to observe 
that as there are not near 675,000,000,000 
minutes in a million years, if we grant a new 
thing to be ‘“‘arising out of the earth” every 
minute, and each to have a new Greek name, 
and Dr. Cumming to wait till Providence evolve 
a fulfilment as complete (not more complete) as 
this which Chance has done (if he be right), he 
cannot reasonably expect this in either the 
whole of his Millennium or 1,000 millennia 
more ! 

The High Churchmen, who fancy the full wor- 
ship of this Antichrist has yet to be manifested, 
would do well to look at a hymn in M. Pelletan’s 
** Profession de Foi du X1X™® Siécle.” Ed. 1854, 
pp. 196, 197. 

And this touches another disputed question. 
I think it is demonstrated that ‘‘if any 
man have an ear,” and in spite of the “let 
him hear” of that riddle chapter, has time for 
no inquiry thereabout, and the non-inquiry 
should result in any inconvenieuce to him, then 
he could not reasonably complain, should that 
inconvenience happen to last even a million 
years. 

Professor De Morgan first broached this 
application of gaming principles, and I have 
ventured to amend his betting-book. He is a 
great mathematician, and I a very small one, so 
that should the amendments be unsound, he 
ean doubtless very soon make mincemeat of 
them.—I remain, Sir, yours, &c., a 





* This fact concerning the first substantive in Pius IV.'s 
Creed, I discovered when a boy. But I have heard of no 
discoverer of the ‘‘ Name the Beast” except John 
Taylor, who published it twenty-one years ago. 
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‘THE THEORY OF THE SKELETON. 


R. SEELEY’S letter in this week’s Reaper 
calls for some inquiry on the part of ana- 
tomists. A sceptic as to the advan of 
the proposed system may ask what is the es- 
ial point by which the principle laid down 

in the following sentence differs from the 
‘* orthodox ” ideas of ordinary vertebratists ? 


‘‘The lower jaw, helping to form the prehen- 
sile end of the digestive canal, I re, as the 
rib of the brain-cavity vertebra.” en would 


say that the mandible was the pleurapophysis 
of the frontal segment. How do the two ideas 
essentially differ ? 

in, the expression, ‘‘ breathing circle of 
bones,” which structure Mr. Seeley interprets 
as the modified end of the trachea, may be mis- 
understood, at least on the part of an ignoramus 
like myself. 

What part does the maxillary play in Mr. 
Seeley’s system? If the mandible is a ‘‘rib,”’ 
is not the ‘‘ maxillary ” one also ? 

Again, what limit is to be assigned to the 
amount of exogenous growth which each epi- 
physis may bear? If the occipital and frontal 
segments are epiphyses of the parietal, are such 
intercalated Wormian bones as, ¢g., the 
‘* epactal”’ to be considered as essential elements 
of each segment, or as accidents which serve to 
derange the harmony of the system which Mr. 
Seeley advocates ? 

Should such a bone as the ‘‘ epactal”’ be con- 
sidered as an epiphysis of the parietal or of the 
occipital segment? In man, it would appear to 
be the latter; but the subject is much too 
difficult to be settled offhand by any hurried 
decision 

The development of Meckel’s cartilage does 
not seem to throw any light on the manner in 
which the lower jaw may be a ‘‘ rib of the brain- 
cavity vertebra.” 

in, what place in this classification is tilled 
by the unhappy dermal bones, ¢.g., the ‘‘epiotic,”’ 
which have been recently so great a source of 
confusion? Are they also epiphyses? and, if 
so, from what ?—Yours, very truly, 
C. C. B. 





THE VERTEBRATE SKELETON, 
88, Kensington Gardens Square, W., 
March 27, 1866. 

[* Mr. Seeley will refer to the British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, for Oc- 
tober, 1858, he will find at the close of a criticism 
on Professor Owen’s Archetype and Homologies 
of the Vertebrate Skeleton, a brief outline of the 
eory that the vertebrate skeleton is a product 
of mechanical actions, the effects of which have 

been continually accumulated by inheritance. 
The doctrine which I had there space to pre- 
sent in general outline only, is more fully worked 


out in the last number of The Principles of 


Biology, issued in December, 1865. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 





GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


Brentweod, March 26, 1866. 
(oy article in your number of the 24th instant, 
on Geological Maps, induces me to address 
you, with the object of calling the attention of 
logists to the extremely unsatisfactory con- 
tion in which all the geological maps stand 
with reference to a considerable portion of Eng- 
land, and to the prospect a. allah, if the 
principle adopted by the Geological Survey in 
the construction of their maps be adhered to, of 
that unsatisfactory state being left unremedied 
for many a year. : 

It is no exaggeration to say that as concerns the 
whole of the country lying east of a line extend- 
ing from Reading to Leicester all our published 
pom are, to a great extent, works of imagination ; 
and that several portions (in some heatty all) of 
the Ordnance sheets published falling within this 
area are obnoxious to the same remark. The 
Ordnance sheets to which this observation applies 
more or less are Nos. 7, 45, 46, 52, 53, and 63. 





At the commencement of the survey, which | 


took place in the pers of the country occupied by 
the older rocks, the only modern formation de- 
lineated by it was the alluvial mud lying a short 
distance on either side the rivers ; but a few 
years since the Government geologists began to 
delineate, by a separate shading, the valley 
vels and brick-earth beds. The result of this 

is that the most important and extensive member 
of that series, the es gravel, is not repre- 
sented at all in two of the sheets which have 
been published. These sheets are Nos. 12 and 13. 
This objection, however, is not difficult of 
rectification ; but a far more serious objection ap 


ies to the other sheets enumerated, which are 
those that ought to contain a representation of 
the beds belonging to the great glacial series. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, in announcing from 
the chair, at a meeting of the Geological 
Society in io a Rar the issue of the 
edition of e Greenough Map, ob- 


new 
served that it would be necessary that the 
superficial beds should be represented in separate 


maps, so that we should have one set to re- 
present the older, and another to represent 
(what he considers to be) the superficial 
formations. It is no doubt, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with this view that the principle has 
been adopted upon which the sheets enumerated 
have been constructed, and it is to this principle 
that [ beg leave, with great respect to the high 
authority of the Director General, to demur. 
Any one may, if he likes, regard the great 


| formation which has been thus omitted as super- 


ficial, but I deny that any one can do otherwise 
than produce what is, to a great extent, 
only an imaginary geological delineation, if 
he omits to map the beds of this series over the 
part of England before specified ; for I assert that 
any map of the Liassic, Oolitic, Cretaceous, 
or Tertiary beds, where the glacial series occurs 
south of Flamborough Head, constructed apes 
such a principle is but little less imaginary than 
would be a map of the Paleozoic strata under 
the East of England, based upon the outcrop of 
these beds and the borings by which they have 
been reached through the Cretaceous formations 
there and in the North of France. 


In like manner, as is the case (with some ex- 
ceptions) with the valley gravels and brick-earths 
over all formations, the beds of the glacial series 
(by which term I mean the Boulder Clay and 
glacial beds older than that clay) over the region 
occupied only by rocks older than the Lias, arein- 
dependent of the contour, strike, or outcrop of 
the formations on which they repose ; but in 
respect of all formations in England newer than 
the Lias that lie south of Flamborough 
Head this is otherwise; and the members 
of the glacial series partake there of the 
disturbance and denudation to which the present 
contour, strike, or outcrop of the older forma- 
tions, wherever such outcrop is exposed, are due. 
To represent, therefore, the contour, or outcrop, 
of these Secondary or Tertiary strata relatively to 
each other, where their outcrop is not exposed, 
by carrying it along the edge or the base of hills, 
whether this be done, as in some cases, by a 
broken or ‘‘conjectural” line, or as in other cases, 
by boldly marked lines of precision, is to repre- 
sent not only that for which there is no warrant, 
but that which, when subsequent railway cut- 
tings have exposed the lower s, can be shown 
not to exist. This is what has been done ; or, in 
other words, the mapping of these sheets has 
proceeded upon the principle that the main con- 
tour of surface in these parts was acquired prior 
to the overspread of the glacial series, which has 
served only to conceal the outcrops. The effect 
of this mode of mapping is not merely to give a 
fanciful geological appearance to the country, and 
to _—- a tormation which in its thickness 
rivals, and in extent of development and 
economic value exceeds, the lias in this country, 
but it involves other consequences of high 
geological importance. 

Having for some years devoted myself to the 
study of these upper beds, which has carried me, 
with the Ordnance maps in hand, over nearly the 
whole of the area indicated, I do not speak with- 
out warrant when I say that if these glacial beds 
were mapped it would appear that the whole 
country east of a line joining Reading and Lei- 
cester has been by denudation cut out of them. 
More than this, | contend that it would, when 
these beds had been mapped, appear, in a great 
part ipso facto, and as to the rest by necessary 
implication, that the entire hill and dale surface 
of the country lying east of a line extending 
from Dorsetshire to Flamborough Head (inclu- 
sive of the denudation of the Weald and the 
severance of the Lower Tertiary areas of Lon- 
don and Hampshire) has been due to this 
process—that is to say, in those actually oc- 
cupied by the glacial beds, this would appear 
from the =) themselves, and in the other 
parts it would appear by taking up the southerly 
and westerly termination of the series by denu- 
dation as a point of departure, and carrying the 
evidence into those other parts in which the 
glacial beds do not oceur. 

lt is of no weight that these assertions are 
discredited, so long as by the glacial beds re- 
maining unmapped the rtunity of testing 
their soundness is not afforded ; for it must 


be rare that the leisure and inclination to 
over a large area of 
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follow these beds 





uld desire S el a date 7 — 
wo ire to eluci process oy 
which England has acquired its present surface 
and configuration. * te however, a proper 
wap of the districts in which these beds occur 
been adopted, and, as the maEvEY BRNRRES 
carried to a conclusion, it would c 
for a person with but limited for 
examination in the field to armve at re- 
spectable opinions upon that question. It 
pooomag § we og yp Rp ny | 
roperly the series in the } 
hg named, eneret by those sheets being 
entirely re-engraved; for to take up this 
series in future sheets, although the objectionable 
character of the mapping might be removed by 
it, would only leave the important part of the 
subject where it is ; for it isin the sheets already 
published that the westerly edge of the series 
oceurs, from which has descended the great 
denudation of the South-West of England, and 
this is the crucial part of the whole question. 
The Greenough Map referred to in your 
article purports to show a small part of the 
glacial beds, but in so doing it conducts to the 
impression that these beds occur only in the part 
on which they are shown ; and it is well known 
that to tell a part of the facts. may give rise to 
as erroneous a conclusion as may their apap 
sentation. In this map, too, not merely is there 
no attempt at the separation of the members 
compoming the series, but the delineation given 
to the small portion represented is so imperfect 
as to convey a very erroneous idea of the rela- 
tion borne by them to the strata upon which 
they repose. SearRLes V. Woop, Jun. 
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REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








Royaut.—March 22.—The real was 
‘‘On the Action of Trichloride of Ph orus 
on the Salts of the Aromatic Monamines.” By 
A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 


MatuematicaL. — March 19.—Professor De 
Morgan, President, in the chair. ‘ 

The following were elected members : Messrs. 
R. N. Fowler, M.A., Lambert, C. W. Merrifield, 
F.R.S., L. Shackleton, B.A., H. M. Taylor, B.A. 

Mr. Crofton read a paper ‘‘ On Various Pro- 
pores of Con-focal Cartesian Ovals,”’ and Mr. 
toberts read a paper ‘‘ On the Centres of Alge- 
braical Curves and Surfaces.”’ 

Professor Sylvester gave a ization of 
Poinsot’s theorem on the rotation of a body 
under the action of no forces about a fixed point, 
by which the time of motion is regi geo- 
metrically. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL.—March 20.—Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected - 
Messrs. Ernest Bates, John Lampray, F.R.G.S., 
Charles Scott, T. Wilkinson, Joseph Gill, R. 
Hudson, and Lieut. W. Clarke. Mr. H 
Mills was elected secretary for Abbeokuta. 

Captain Tupper exhibited an interesting col- 
lection, the property of Mr. Layton, of skulls, 
implements, and weapons, from the bed of the 
Thames at Kew. Two of the skulls were iden- 
tified as Roman, one as ‘ Celtic,” and one of 
the so-called river-bed type. The bronze 
weapons associated with them were all of Reman 
make. Many flint celts were also found. The 
further investigation of this valuable collection 
of skulls was postponed until another occasion. 

The following papers were read :— 

**Notice of the Brochs and of the so-called 
Picts’ Houses of Orkney,” by Mr. George Petrie. 





| The author pointed out that besides the 


barrows, or grave-mounds, in Orkney, there were 
many tumuli which were ancient structures, and 
which were indiscriminately uped by the 
natives under the title of Picts’ houses. Several 
varieties of these structures were known in 
Orkney, the author classifying them as ‘‘ brochs ” 
and as Picts’ houses. The ormer are circular 
towers of 50 to 70 feet diameter, and 16 to 
17 feet high. The circular wall around them 
is composed of two concentric walls with a 
allery or between them similar to that 
found in the tland brochs, which are less 
ruinous than those of Orkney. The nearly i 
fect broch of Mousa, in Zetland, is u of 
40 feet high. Mr. Petrie described the broch 
in the Isle of Burray, giving careful measgure- 
ments of the compartments therein, and contain- 
ing articles of stone, bone, bronze, and iron, the 
latter having been, probably, accidentally intro- 
duced. He drew no conclusions as to the of 
the broch of Bu ; but in the case of the 
broch of Okstro, in the parish of Birsay, yng 
ing to 
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bronze age in soil above the ruins of the broch, 
led to the it erence that the broch itself was 
the stone kist found above it. Forty 
brochs at least were known in Orkney, and they 
were also to be found in several of the northern 
counties of Scotland. The Picts’ house, on the 
other hand, is of a conical form, externally 
resembling a large bowl-shaped barrow. Its 
masonry is solid, and its entrance is by a long, 
low, narrow e, the walls converging to 
the top. No implements are found in the Picts’ 
houses, but the bones of domestic animals are 
entifully found therein. Mr. Petrie considered 
that the Picts’ houses were tombs, or chambered 
cairns or barrows. He stated his opinion that 
Maes-howe was a structure of this class, and 
concluded by pointing out that the discovery of 
certain uniform characters inscribed on the 
brochs, the Picts’ houses, and the barrows 
ted the idea that they were the remains of 

the same people. 

« rt on Ancient Remains of Caithness,”’ 
by Mr. Joseph Anderson. This paper was 
intended to offer a description of the remains 
which had been investigated in the county of 
Caithness, by Mr. Anderson and Mr. R. LI. 
Shearer, on the part of the Anthropological 
Society, in the opp ication of a fund which had 
been subscribed by certain members thereof. 
The author classified the ancient remains accord- 
ing to the terms used by the country people, who 
divided them into ‘‘grey” and ‘“ green” cairns. 
The former were also known under the title of 
Picts’ cairns; and the latter as Picts’ houses. He 
described in detail the Picts’ house at Kettle- 
born, with its contents of pottery, and remains 
of domestic animals, as well as manufactured 
objects of bone and stone ; the Picts’ house at 
Bowermadden, containing a very large propor- 
tion of manufactured articles, amongst which 
were the carved antlers of deer; the Picts’ 
house at Old Stirkoke; where was a large kitchen- 
midden of gnawn and chipped bones ; the grey 
cairn at Yarhouse, Thrumpster, divided into 
ig elec and showing within it evidence 
of sorts of interment; the ‘‘chambered 
long cairns with horns,” at Camster, the largest 
conical cairn in Caithness; the ‘‘ chambered 
short cairns with horns,” Ormiegill, near Ulbster ; 

round cairn at Camster ; small cairns inclos- 
ing cists ; and groups of cists with cairns. He 
further descri the standing stones which are 
found a ed in a horseshoe-like form at 
Stemster. Detailed measurements were given 
of all these structures, and the author concluded 
by the expression of his belief that the ancient 
inhabitants of Caithness were not in so barbarous 
a condition as had been implied by some persons. 
The specimens illustrative of the paper were 
; by the author to the Anthropological 
ociety Museum. 





ANTIQUARIES.— March 22.—Mr. Ouvry, Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Mr. S. R. Gardiner gave, at considerable 
ona an account of his discoveries in the 
Archives of Simancas and Venice. They com- 

ised the official despatches of Don Diego 

iente de Acuna (afterwards Count of Gon- 
domar) to his Government at the period of the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. eir general 
effect was to confirm the views expressed by Mr. 
Spedding in his recent paper read before the 
society. 

LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL.— 
March 12.—-The Rev. T. Hugo in the chair. 

Mr. Black read his paper ‘‘On the Probable 
Significance of the Three ae Figures in the 
Guildhall Library.” He consi that they 
signified the three southern provinces of Britain, 
and sw his view by a lengthy analysis of 





the Notitia Dignitatum Imperii, to show that 

Roman provinces were represented by draped 

pay res, bearing baskets or xes of 
it, ? 


lizing the Vectigal. 
Mr. Hugo supported the received = that 
the figures in question were the Dez Matres. 

Dr. Bell remarked that there were 200 triple 
figures to be met with in Germany and the 
towns on the Rhine. He considered that they 

ted benefits, present, and future. 
r. Coote was decidedly of opinion that the 
Objects contained in the ets on the laps of 
the Guildhall figures were bags of money and not 


(es age agen ia 
monthly of this society was 
by permission of the council, at University Col- 
become necessary from 
the rapidly increasing number of its members. 
Mr. M. ©. Cooke read a paper on “ Universal 
Microscopic Admeasurement,” the object of 








which was the advocacy of the universal a A 
tion of the French measurement, with the 
‘millimetre ” as the standard, for microscopic 
objects. 

A discussion ensued, after which the proceed- 
ings terminated with a conversazione. Hight 
members were elected. 





EnGIneErRS.—March 20.—Mr. John Fowler, 
President, in the chair. 

‘*On the Maintenance and Renewal of Per- 
manent Way,” by Mr. R. Price Williams. The 
author thought that the condition of the per- 
manent way, so far as regarded its durability, 
had in no way kept pace with the demands upon 
it, and that in this respect it compared unfavour- 
ably with other branches of railway engineering. 
Thus, for instance, whilst the weight and power 
of locomotive engines had been more than 
quadrupled in thirty years, the increased 
efficiency resulting from more perfect workman- 
ship and a better description of material was 
Soak that, on the Great Northern Railway, the 
sation on the gross traffic receipts for 
ocomotive expenses had even slightly decreased 
during the last fourteen years, whereas, on the 
other hand, that of maintenance of way had 
increased more than 200 per cent. in a similar 
period. The author had been engaged for some 
years in preparing, from reliable sources, tables 
and diagrams relating to the following lines of 
railway, arranged os. to their mileage : 
1. London and North estern; 2. North 
Eastern ; 3. Midland ; 4. London and South 
Western; 5. Great Northern; 6. Lancashire 
and Yorkshire ; 7. South Eastern ; 8. London, 
Brighton, and South Coast ; and 9. Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. These tables and 
diagrams showed, for a period of nineteen years, 
Ist, the detailed charges of a, maintenance of 
way ; 5, staff and other charges ; ¢, works of 
line; d, stations and station works; and e, 
renewals of way, all of which were usually com- 
prehended under the head of maintenance and 
renewal of permanent way and works; 2nd, 
the number of miles maintained ; 3rd, the train 
mileage ; 4th, the gross tonnage, together with 
other information bearing upon the subject. The 
paper was illustrated by numerous diagrams and 
specimens of rails, and by an extensive series of 


tables. 





MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


é MONDAY. 
Roya Institution, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 


E 7. 
NTOMOLOGICAL, TUESDAY. 


Anouo-Brauicat. — “On the Greek Synonyms of the New 
Testament,” Mr. Morris 


Paro oeicat, 8. 

Anturopotoaicat, 8.—“‘ A New Reading of Shellmounds and 
Graves at Caithness,” Mr. John Cleghorn; ‘ Observations on 
the Human Remains from Keiss, Caithness,” Mr. R. I. 
Shearer; On the Same, Mr. Joseph Anderson ; On the Same, 
Mr. George Petrie; On the Same, Dr. J. Hunt. 








WEDNESDAY. 

Society or Arts, 8. 
Microscoricat, 8. 
Puarmacevticat, 8. THURSDAY. 
Liyweay, 8. 
CuemicaL, 8. 
Artists anp Amateurs, 8. 

FRIDAY. 
Purowoaica, 8. 

ART. 


M. GUSTAVE DORE. 

A Dozen Specimens of Gustave Doré, from his 
Inferno of Dante, Fairy Tales of Perrault, 
and Captain Castagnette of Manuel. (8S. O. 
Beeton. ) 

The Authentic History of Captain Castagnette : 
His Surprising, almost Incredible, Adventures. 
From the French of Manuel.- Illustrated 
with Forty-three Pictures by Gustave Doré. 
(S. O. Beeton.) : 

GUSTAVE DORE’S popularity seems 

. suddenly to have overflowed the limits 

of his own country, and the tide is now set 
in — England. We have recently noticed 
an English edition of his Dante; his Don 

Quixote has been issued in a popular form ; 

his Bible is coming out in monthly parts; 

and we have first before us a dozen illustra- 
tions by his hand, selected for those who may 
wish to have examples of his different styles 
without going to the expense of his more 
complete works. 

e selection comprises four scenes from 

Dante’s ‘‘Inferno;” Cinderella at the 


Prince’s ball, an intricate medley of grotes- 
quely-extravagant figures, set off by pictu- 
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resque dresses ; the Sleeping Beauty about 
to take in her hand the fatal spindle 
Puss-in-Boots preceding the carriage which 
conveys the miller’s son and the princess to 
the enchanter’s castle, a scene full of broad 
humour, and in which the landscape is ad 
mirable ; afew ghastly and grotesque inci- 
dents in the retreat from Moscow ; a comic 
marriage procession; and one or two il- 
lustrations of which we do not know the 
history. But, just in the very nick of time, 
Mr. Beeton has published a translation of 
Manuel’s ‘‘ Castagnette,” with the original 
illustrations. The book is of the Munchausen 
style, and the incidents rather too impro- 
bable ; but,-such as they are, they afford 
scope for a little exuberance of Doré’s 
humour. The Captain, with the fatal bomb- 
shell in his back, which, though not far from 
the seat of honour, ‘Sis a wound,” his 
physicians tell him, ‘‘of which anyone may 
be proud,” standing on the bastions: of Vin- 
cennes, bears a comic resemblance to a back- 
sketch of Napoleon. Nor is he less amusing 
when he takes a lesson in war from the 
rhinoceros in the Jardin des Plantes, which 
he afterwards practises on the Duke of “Wel- 
lington. The final explosion of the veteran 
is well told and well illustrated. As the 
selection has no letterpress, it becomes 
almost a necessity to buy the history of the 
Captain, though the volume first on our list, 
however, gives a very fair notion of the 
general character of Doré’s work. 


We have recently noticed his illustrations 
to Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno ;” some of the scenes in 
it we will not say ought never to have 
been conceived, but they certainly ought 
never to have been realiged in the way Doré 
has done. Language is indefinite, but the 
painter must necessarily define what the poet 
leaves in the misty realms of imagination ; 
and in the nineteenth century Doré thrusts 
before us in all the intensity of their horror 
sickening details that would have appalled 
even Dante himself. Such scenes can only 
be tolerated by us at all because we are quite 
certain they are purely imaginary. A re- 
lentless Being that could inflict or even 
permit such infernal cruelties might com- 
mand the fears of the weak, but never the 
respect, much less the love, of ‘the just, and 
the effect of such a work as this would bring 
contempt upon our religion if even in its 
darkest era it could have been really conceived 
to be in harmony with such diabolical atroci- 
ties. But apart from such considerations as 
these, which we are convinced must strike 
everyone who for the first time sees these 
illustrations, they have the most extraordinary 
artistic merit ; they bear the unmistakable 
stamp of genius; and the darkness and 
mystery of hell itself are brought visibly 
before us. The print from the ‘‘ Inferno” in 
the series before us, in which the con- 
demned are imbedded in the ice, is a very 
remarkable specimen of wood cutting, but 
the block is quite worn out, and the recent 
impressions from it give but a very faint idea 
of the crispness and force of the earlier ones. 

His ‘‘ Wandering Jew” did somewhat, 
we suspect, to retard an appreciation of 
M. Doré’s genius by the English public. 
Although aye | of the scenes were d, 
and even sublime, others dtaehéd te 
grotesque with the sacred in a way that 
would repel most Englishmen. The Hoary 
Exile, who has sought death in vain on earth 
and in the sea, in the hottest fury of tumul- 
tuous battles and in the cold solitudes of 
vast mountains, who, age after age, is pur- 
sued by a relentless Nemesis, and sees for 
ever in the clouds, in the roaring forest, or 
in the mountain snows, the awful form of 
the Saviour at whom he scoffed, in the last 
scene of all, when the heavens open and the 
angels descend to reap the earth—when the 
graves give up their dead, and the judgment is 
at hand—this old Jew proceeds, with horrid 
glee, to take off his boots. It is a grand tragedy 
crowned by the last scene of a low farce. 
In his “‘ Atala” we have all the solemn gloom 
and silence of primeval forest, the trunks of 
the trees are like the vast and towering 
columns of some rude temple to the “ un- 
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known God.” Vegetation grows with the 
rank luxuriance of the tropics, and feeds on 
the decay of past ages, itse the pabulum of 
the next ; an endless cycle of life and death, 
in which picturesque ruin mingles with the 
intricate profusion of a teeming and vigorous 
renaissance; or we have the interminable 
extent of prairies—vast tracts of country 
that are as yet untouched by the hand of 
man ; deep and dark rivers vaulted by the 
foliage, and ribbed by the boughs of immense 
trees, everywhere wild, savage, and melan- 
choly greatness. M. Doré seems to have 
bowed before the image he hes himself 
created, and the majesty of nature has 
checked and awed that passion for the 
grotesque which, as we have seen, 18 un- 
restrained by the most solemn scenes of our 
Christian faith. But the grotesque is essenti- 
ally human ; it would have been out of place 
in the grand solitudes of ‘‘ Atala;” in the 
‘* Contes Drolatiques,” it is just the reverse, 
and the extravagance of conception, the reck - 
less abandon of incident, and even the 
occasional ssness of treatment, are all in 
harmony with the subjects illustrated. M. 
Doré has given the reins to his wildest 
imaginings, and the grotesque may be said 
to run riot through the pages of this in- 
comparable book, and the ‘‘Contes Drola- 
tiques” is the most original and brilliant, as 
well as the most amusing of his works ; and 
if not so well adapted to the English public 
as to the French, there is no doubt a very 
large class in this country to whom it is at 
present unknown, who would be delighted 
with it. There is no mincing matters here. 
Knights cleave their rivals from top to toe 
at one stroke, and whole ranks of men and 
horses are spitted like larks on their lances ; 
terrific battles rage on the verge of 
precipices, and showers of fighting and dying 
combatants are eagerly snapped up, armour 
and all, by the crocodiles beneath. Men are 
represented, not merely wounded or pierced 
with arrows, but like pincushions, stuck as 
full of them as a porcupine of quills. Gibbets 
whose ghastly burdens sway in the wind, and 
are torn and devoured by birds, are carried 
off, bodies and all, in the fierce scramble of 
the ravenous harpies, and the wild and lurid 
sky is dotted with flying limbs. There is 
something intensely vigorous as well as in- 
tensely comical in this outrageous exaggera- 
tion, and the force, brilliancy, and freedom 
of the execution are enltealy in harmony 
with the grotesque and full-flavoured humour 
of these illustrations. The dresses are ample 
and gorgeous, or picturesque and gee, 
and the figures are artfully contrasted, and, 
like the dome of St. Paul’s grouped with 
thin spires, the diose fulness of the style 
of Francis the First is enhanced by such tall 
and angular forms as that of the Kni ht of 
La Mancha. The ladies rejoice in the 
extravagance of medisval head-dresses, while 
their trains are so long that they require 
several pages to carry them, and in a high 
wind the order is reversed, and the trains 
carry the pages. Quaint castles on giddy 
precipices are spiky against the gleamy 
sky ; tall spires, with grotesque vanes and 
spectre-like trees, thin and grim, give a 
Gothic and mysterious air tc the city or the 
country. Doré is eminently imbued with 
Gothic feeling, and his use of perpendicular 
lines is in marked contrast with the long and 
repeated horizontal parallelism of our own 

artin, with whom he is sometimes com- 
pared. Martin produced his effect of vast- 
ness and re by interminable terraces or 
great temples, the leading feature of which 
was the horizontal line ; and he certainly so 
far was very successful. But his figures are 
theatrical and feeble, and he cannot fora 
moment be compared with Doré for scope 
and artistic power, and the popularity of his 
works may in some measure be attributed to 
his entire freedom from any sense of the 
grotesque. For the grotesque, and even a 
vigorous originality of treatment in sacred 
subjects, is very generally distasteful to our 
correct, conventional, and perhaps some- 
what stolid ideas about every matter even 
remotely connected with religion. Feeble- 





ness is often “in er ee am bs gi 
About a year ago . Hamerton wrote in 
that now "tefunet periodical, the Fine Arts 

rterly, a very interesting article about 

ré—tedious a little, as art criticism 
now-a-days is, but full of information. He 
says that Doré had up to that date produced 
upwards of forty thousand illustrations—an 
astounding instance of prolific genius. But 
all genius is prolific, and modern appliances 
would probably have infinitely multiplied the 
available conceptions of the great men of 

+ ages, who, for the want of them, were 
restrained in their utterances ; and Doré con- 
veys to the world, by his thousands of rough 
sketches, a more complete revelation of his 
genius than the few and more finished works 
of the earlier masters did of theirs. Ideas 
lose rather than gain by elaboration ; and if 
so, shall we in these days come to a new and 
greater era of art? There is at least one 
good in the profusion with which M. Doré 
promises to overwhelm us: it does not pay 
to imitate him ; he can himself overstock the 
market with that particular class of goods. 
The more costly works of a less prolific genius 
would before now have produced a crowd of 
cheap and worthless imitators. 








EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


HE season draws on apace ; the ‘‘ British 
Institution” has been open some weeks, 
and now the ‘‘ British Artists,” quickly to be 
followed by the Water-Colour Societies, invite 
the attention of buyers and connoisseurs. 
The modest price at which most of the pic- 
tures are marked widens the circle of the 
former, and the occasional gems to be met 
with here and there stimulate the curiosity 
of the latter. The interest awakened is thus 
a very legitimate one, and a large section of 
the community, who look on the glories of 
the Academy from afar, are here enabled to 
gratify their tastes at an outlay commensu- 
rate with their means. It is no surprise, 
then, tosee so many pictures marked ‘‘ Sold ;” 
it would be surprising, indeed, were it other- 
wise. The pictures here are bought for 
the absolute love of art, and the buyer 
comes into the gallery with individual in- 
telligence and comprehension of what he is 
about. The rich parvenv, on the other 
hand, vists the Academy, in nine cases out 
often, not to buy a picture but a name, and 
even that he does by proxy. 

The ‘Society of British Artists” is be- 
coming respectable from age—this is its forty- 
third annual exhibition—and were that not 
enough, it can boast a Royal Charter (10 Vic- 
tories.) Like other corporations with which 
we are acquainted, its members have certain 

rescriptive rights, which they are not likely to 
et lapse from any backwardness in main- 
taining them. The line and the good places 
generally, naturally enough belong to the 
members ; but the Council, like other coun- 
cils about which we have been hearing so 
much lately, have evidently their recognized 
and their unrecognized contributors; and 
the latter in their character of pictores ignoti, 
have to put up with an occasional slight, and 
sometimes with an absolute snubbing. As 
an example of the latter, we would point to 
J. C. Thom’s “ Gossip ” (113), representing 
two oid women of wonderful characterization 
resting themselves ina wood and exchanging 
their ‘‘ experiences.” This picture, so far 
as our critical acumen serves us, is one of 
the finest works in the whole gallery ; and 
hospitality, one would have thought, if not 
merit, ought to have called the distinguished 
upil of Edouard Frere to a higher place. 

e has the satisfaction, however, of knowi 
that the Latin phrase, after all, is but bal 
and comparative in its signification; and 
although a man may be a pictor ignotus here, 
or at all events treated as one, he may be 
famous e!sewhere. 

The present exhibition consists of nearly 
eleven hundred works, of which about two- 
thirds are in oil, and the remaining third in 
water-colour. Besides these, there are half 


a score pieces of sculpture, chiefly by J. 
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Bell and the Physiek family ; a ‘‘ Madeline,” 
by G. Halse, an “Innocence,” by C. Bacon, 
and a bronze of a dog, by E. The 
contributors are about 470 in number, and 
belong to all parts, town and country. ; 

On entering, we find ourselves in what is 
called the ‘‘ Water-colour Room,” and as this 
is not the least meritorious part of the ex- 
hibition, we purpose devoting a little space 
to the consideration of its contents, before 
proceeding ‘to look at the oil pictures. 

‘‘A Watermill, near Dolgelly, North 
Wales ” (771), from the pencil of the late H. 
J. Boddington, is really a ‘‘sketch from 
nature,” and most of those qualities 
for which the vehicle is famous. Miss L. 8. 
Warren's view ‘‘On the Thames” (770), 
which hangs near it, has been produced by a 
much more minute and careful brush, but its 
effect is neither so striking nor so true to 
nature as the former. The artist follows too 
closely the manner of her brothers to please 
us; but so far as that manner goes she is 
perfect enough. A similar theme has 
inspired the pencil of W. W. Gosling in 
** The Thames at H ve” (783), and with 
pleasing incident in the foreground he has 
managed to combine a_ nicely i 
distance. ‘‘ Early Summer” (792), by W. 
H. Simpson, with its fresh ferns and young 
trees under a cloudless sky, is a meritorious 
perrennee 3 but he has failed to get into 

is subject the life we findin B. E. Warren’s 
‘* Summer’s Day” (791). The joyous light 
and life in the sky of the latter picture are 
cleverly given. There is an air of reality, too, 
about the atmosphere of W. H. Simpson’s 
picture; but if studied from nature, it 
accords not altogether harmoniously with the 
tender ferns — blooming Canterbury-bells 
of the foreground. It is this choosing and 
arranging which notifies the artist. 

** Little Nell ” (776), G. J. 8S. Williams, in 
which we see the young heroine “in the 
midst of all the lumber, and decay, and ugly 
age” of ‘*the Old Curiosity Shop,” *‘ in her 
gentle slumber, smiling through her light 
and sunny dreams,” is remarkably good in 
tone, but the artist has failed to cateh the 
innocent smile of ‘‘ Little Nell.” The mouth 
is almost vulgar. Adelaide Claxton’s ** Long, 
Long Ago’”’ (797), although scarcely in so full a 
key as re colour as the picture last 
named, is, so far as it goes, logical enough in 
its gradations, and the sentiment is more 
perfectly carried out. In the foreground an 
aged gentlewoman sits by the fire, lost in 
reverie, into which the cunning fingers of her 
granddaughter seated at the piano have 
succeeded gradually in drawing her. The 
absorbed face and manner of the old lady, as 
well as the pose and action of the girl at the 
instrument, are well delivered ; and the 
picture altogether is one of pronounced 
individuality. Miss A. Carter’s “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” (827) is much more preten- 
tious, and if we may judge from the price—a 
hundred guineas as ee ee with twenty— 
it ought to possess much higher merit tee 
the reverse is the case. The figures are of 
the most lay order imaginable, and their 
grouping [ne sa and artificial. 

n ©. Taylor's ‘*Coasting Craft off the 
Shears Beacon” (804), oe Ae a good idea 
of water ; and in J. Hardy’s ‘‘ Dead Game,” 
an intelligent feeling for colour. B. Rudge 
has also a feeling for colour. The time- 
stained rocks cropping up among the heather 
in his “‘ View of Cader Idris” (811), have a 
very natural look, and the whole of the pic- 
ture is conscientiously painted. Wyke 
Bayliss contributes several cathedral interiors 
(849, 790, and 873), remarkable for their able 
treatment of spaces and atmospheres. Mr. H. 
Hawkins contents himself with the interior 
of *‘ Eddelsborough Charch, Bucks ” (817), 
and the ‘‘ Interior of a Cottage ” (895), which 
are also deserving of notice. 

** Fast Asleep,” 819, by Frank Nowland : 
‘Here comes Daddy,” 865, by Walter 
Bromley ; ‘‘ A Market-woman of Vevay,” 
886, by Mrs. P. Mackenzie; and “The First 
Crop,” 896, by Hablot K. Browne, are all 
marked in our catalogue for approval. We 
observe that the last-named artist is much 
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colourists, when he turns to oil, ceases to 


J. 0. Ba wiélds a full and effective 
brush, see his “Twickenham, on the Thames,” 
855 ; and J. W. Smith’s modest 
little study of a similar subject, 856, is apt, 
from its. very tininess, to escape notice, it is, 
nevertheless, not without merit. ‘‘ A Soldier 
of Fortune,” 884, is a large and careful 
drawing, nearly life-size, by J. D. Linton ; 
and H. Farmer sends a couple of portrait 
heads, life-size, executed in a clever, dashing 
manner, which ought to please the sitters 
mightily. 

** Among the Breakers on Whitby Scar,”’ 
834, by G. Wolfe, we have a capital study of 
rocks, and his ‘* Tenby, South Wales,” 990, 
shows that he can catch nature faithfully in 
other moods. Both works are clever. Close 
by the last named, hang C. Armytage’s 
** Attack on Savonarola by the Monks,” 901, 
and Paolo Priolo’s scene from ‘‘ The Sicilian 
Vespers,” 902. Both are full of figures—the 
former rough and ready in its handling, the 
latter much more refined and better drawn. 
We prefer, however, the single figure of the 
Knight ‘* Watching,” 933, by W. Sharpe, to 
either. ‘There is some excellent work in this 


For figures involvi nounced character 
we would ‘he Gatos 

** Inclined to Sauce” 942, by F. A. Roberts ; 
‘An Old Salt,” 959, by J. A. Pasquier ; 
“ The Old Sailor,” 964, by J. S. Williamson ; 
** Molly and Judy,” 1,056, by E. Fitzpatrick ; 
“Home Again,” 1,040, by J. Morten ; and 
“‘The Despatch,” 1,039, b W. Sharpe. J. 
Bouvier is very pleasing in his ‘* Tl Pescatore 
di Sorrento,” 930.; and J. Hitchins has 
managed to give us a very cleverly painted 
py hey a very successful picture altogether 
in his ‘‘ Sunset,” 983. 

We have also to commend the works of 
FP. Skill, 989; J. Dobbin, 948 ; Townley 
Green, 965; A. Nicholl, 949 ; E. Bentley, 
981; G. F. Glennie, 958 ; C. Rossiter, 953 ; 
Thomas Pyne, 956; and E. Bentley, 981. 

The screen is full of things. Among 
such are Henry Telbin’s ‘‘ Court-yard of the 
British Consul at Damascus,” 1,024, worthy 
of-Lewis ; also, ‘‘ The Mouth of the Thames,” 
1,028, by ©. Danby, which appears perfectly 
trueto nature. Deserving of attention, and 
also of admiration, are the following, and, 
although they exhaust our space, they by no 
means exhaust the list : J. pherson, 1,010 
and 1,049; John Sherrin, 1,031; E. P. 
Brandard, 1,013 ; G. F. Tenniswood, 1,015 ; 
KE. M. Wimperis, 1,029; J. Finnie, 1,031 ; 
R. Wooding, 1,032; J. J. Bannatyne, 1,033 ; 
¥. Howard, 1,034 ; Walter F. Stocks, 1,057 ; 
FE, W. Cartwright, 1,058 ; Jessie A. Edwards, 
1,068 ; Charles 1,070 ; Louisa Rayner, 
1,074; W. ©. Galbraith, 1,075; and two in- 

veka illustrations from the “ — 

i 1,069 and 1,008, from the pencil o 
Thomas Dalziel. 

Our remarks on the oil pictures must be 
reserved for another occasion. 

We would remind those of our readers who 
have not visited the Gallery of the ‘‘ Society 
of er Artists” that it will close next 
wee 








ART NOTES. 


Tus National Portrait Gallery, 29 Great 
George Street, Westminster, will be open to the 
sarod on Monday, Tuesday, and W: ay in 

week. 

Tue Lords of the Committee of Council of 

ucation are about to produce a catalogue of 
— books relating to or aiding the study 
of Fine Arts, and have invited a number of 
Englishmen and foreigners to form a committee 
of advice. Amongst those who have responded 
to the invitation are the Marquis of Lothian, 
the Duc @’Aumale, the Marquis d’Azeglio, M. 
Van de Weyer, M. Merimée, the Baron de 
Triquetri, Baron Marochetti, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Dean Liddell, Sir Edmund Head, Sir 
| a Beg cogs John Simeon, the Rev. 
Dr. the Master of Balliol College, Sir G. 


rect attention to the little girl 





Wilkinson, Sir C. W. Dilke, Mr. B. B. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Ruskin. 

Tue first number of the new issue of the Fine 
Arts Quarterly, edited by Mr. B. B. Woodward, 
will appear in May. 


MUSIC, 


MR. LESLIE’S ORCHESTRAL-CHORAL 
CONCERT. 
E performance given by Mr. Leslie’s 
choir last week was a remarkable one. 
It was the first attempt made within our 
recollection in London to unite a carefully- 
trained body of singers with an orchestra in 
the performance of great music. Nobody, 








| we suppose, expected that the result would 


be absolutely perfect, for it was, of course, 
a trial for a set of singers to be asked to sing, 


for once in a way, under wholly new condi- 


tions, but it was presumed that the total 
effect would be something far beyond what 
the ordinary modes of performance had given 
us; and this it was. Beethoven’s Mass in 
C was the principal work sung. This has 
been heard from time to time in London 
concert-rooms, and is, indeed, in the regular 
répertoire of one of the great Choral Societies ; 
but we never heard a performance of it which 
could for an instant be compared with that 
of last week. The Mass is, perhaps, on the 
whole, the noblest piece of Service music yet 
written, for the ‘‘ Solemn” Mass in D, with 
all its saperhuman grandeur, can scarcely be 
called Service music, and the ‘‘ Requiem ” 
of Mozart, from the severity of its subject, is 
removed out of the range of comparison. 
All here is practicable Church music, making 
no extravagant demands upon singers or 
players (though the fugues are, to say the 
truth, a little laborious); and yet, when was 
ever anything imagined more overpowering 
by the force of pure beauty than the ‘‘ Kyrie,” 
or the ‘‘ Benedictus,” or the ‘‘ Agnus ?” 
These movements sounded inexpressibly 
lovely at Mr. Leslie’s recent performance, 
and chiefly by reason of two things—first, the 
presence of a good band, a small body of 
first-rate players ; and secondly, a due ad- 
justment of the power of the chorus to that 
of the solo-quartett. Whatever treatment 
may suit the oratorios of Handel, it is certain 
that the morister-chorus system, as applied to 
compositions of the Mass-form, is an ab- 
surdity. In such pieces, for instance, as the 
‘*Kyrie” and ‘‘ Benedictus” of this Mass, where 
phrases for the single voices, separately or in 
union, are intertwined with passages for the 
full choir, how is it possible for the result to 
be other than failure, when the solo parts 
are drowned, crushed, and blotted out by 
the roar of a multitudinous crowd ? 

In fact, but for the fashion which our 
English audiences now have of listening wih 
their eyes, by the help of Messrs. Novello’s 
handbooks, it would be impossible to say 
that Beethoven’s Mass in C had ever been 
really heard in Exeter Hall. No one, we are 
sure, can be more sensible of this than Mr. 
Costa, who, as he sits exposed to the full vio- 
lence of the vocal and instrumental tempest, 
may hear the music he directs, as poor deaf 
Beethoven used to do, in his inner conscious- 
ness, but certainly cannot have much aural 
perception of what is going on. 

Most refreshing it was, remembering these 
cruel things, to hear Mr. Leslie’s choir, a 
well-balanced body of tuneful voices, cap- 
able of giving expression to what they sing; 
reinforcing but not crushing an admirable 
quartett of soloists. We shall remember 
for a long time the enchanting effect of this 
combination in the ‘‘ Benedictus ” (to quote 
only one instance out of many), and the charm 
of the alternation of choir and quartett in the 
‘¢Dona nobis.” Throughout the work, also, 
the accompaniments were perfect, and nownere 
more conspicuously than in that serenely 
beautiful prayer for peace at the end, the 
effect of which depends so much on the in- 
strumentation —'instance the marvellous 
phrase of five notes for the horns, one of 
those never-to-be-forgotten strokes of in- 
spiration, which reveal the presence of the 
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master. In the fugues and the weightier 
parts of the Mass, the ‘“ Sanctus” for 
example, the choir did not acquit itself so 
well. All did not know their music, and 
where the standard of delicacy and precision 
is so high, the uncertainty of a few mukes 
itself felt ; such a shortcoming was of course 
natural in a choir of amateurs undertaki 
for the first time a large and serious work. 
We could have wished also to have heard 
the tenors a little more: this, as usual, is 
the weakest section of the choir, and it is 
hard to see how the deficiency can be 
mended ; for good tenors, amateur tenors 
especially, know their value so well, that it 
is hard to enlist these precious beings in the 
rank and file of a chorus. The soprani 
are all that can be desired; they 
form, rightly as we believe, some third 
art of the whole body, and the bril- 
iancy and force thus given to the lead- 
ing part may well convince any one 
of the absurdity of the common arbitrary 
rule of making every section of a choir equal 
in numbers. Of Mr. Leslie’s conducting we 
have only one complaint to make. It isa 
matter, of course, of personal impression, but 
we believe most listeners will agree that he 
takes quick movements, as a rule, too quick. 
Much of the force and dignity of the two 
fugues in the ‘‘Credo,” ‘‘Cum Sancto 
Spiritu,” and ‘‘ Et vitam venturi,” were lost 
through their being taken at such a headlong 
pace. The band showed, by their involun- 
tary dragging of the time, that their in- 
stincts or associations rebelled against the 
speed of Mr. Leslie’s beat. Madame Sher- 
rington, Madame Dolby, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Patey were the soloists. Madame Sher- 
rington, who is always invaluable as a leader 
of concerted music, never sang better than on 
this evening, and the ensemble was throughout 
delightful. 

Among the pieces which made up the rest 
of the concert were a considerable excerpt 
from Mr. Leslie’s ‘‘ Immanuel,” the ‘‘ Scene 
at the Gates of Nain,” with the favourite 
quartett from the same oratorio, ‘‘ Take 
heed, watch and pray ;” two pieces by M. 
Gounod, the setting of the 137th Psalm, and 
the Christmas carol (with the funny “‘ pifferari” 
symphunies); two of Mendelssohn’s unac- 
companied psalms, and the ‘‘ Miserere” and 
**Pignus” from Mozart’s Litanyin E flat. The 
two Psalms were exquisite specimens of the per- 
fect style of part singing to which this choir has 
accustomed us: the ** Pignus” made little 
effect. Coming last in the programme, it was 
sung languidly, as if the choir were tired. Also 
the audience, being a fashionable one, and 
proportionately rude, made such a noise in 
going out, that it was hopeless to attempt 
hearing anything. 

We will only say, to conclude, that Mr. 
Leslie is to be thanked for showing us how 
sacred choral music may be sung. But 
whether the example can be made practically 
useful as a precedent, is another question. 
It would be almost chimerical to expect a 
choir, in which every individual is more or 
less of a good singer, to submit, for the pure 
love of the thing, to the constant and severe 
drilling requisite for the habitual perform- 
ance of great choral works. The result to be 
striven for cannot, we are afraid, be per- 
manently secured otherwise than by the em? 
ployment of a properly paid body of vocalists 
eaeee such body, for instance, as one of the 

pera choruses), or by means of the machinery 
of a National Musical Academy, Possibilities 
such as these rest, for the present, far away in 
the region of speculation. Whether they are to 
be realized or not, it would be pleasant if we 
could reckon on hearing, say once a year, 
such a performance by an amateur choir as 
Mr. Leslie has just given us. Half-a-dozen 
works might be named offhand, master- 
pieces of Mozart, Cherubini, and Haydn— 
(may we add, Gounod ?)—which would well 
justify a repetition of the experiment. 








To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, /retand, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo. Translated by 
: q alge 
W. Moy Thomas. In 3 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 
is Prefa i his motive in writing “The Toilers of the Sea:” “Religion, Society, and 
N ane ‘awe the three pp Ra ne nny They are, at the same time, his three wants. He must meee, Sane — 
Temple ; he must create, hence the City; he must live, hence the Plough and the Ship. But these ree ae - Fs ‘ 
three wars. The mysterious difficulty of life results from all three—Man has to meet with obstacles under the fo ~ 
stition, under the form of Prejudice, and under the form of the Elements. A Yameveyse ny ~y upon - es . . 
‘atali ogm ress’ man laws, the inexorability of nature. In ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ the 
en ig Ss —¥: TP ee Misérables” he exem plified the second; in this book he indicates the third. With these three 
fatalities mingles that inward fatality—the chief of all—the — — saesise: ane oii dein niall 
;* ho would know with w charm, magnificence, B e | : 
eae. ‘his yen phn dg aie volumes themselves. The romance contains minute descriptions of local man- 
ners and superstitions, which give an additional grace to the grand scenes which are unfolded in the work. a 
The Debats says: “‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ a poem, history, and legend—an elegy, an epopee, 4 Warsong, & great cry travers- 
ing the ocean, and which will traverse ages—such is M. Victor ‘Hiugo’s new work. ‘ ama het Lae OL 
thin. ;¢ le heroism, we know nothing save parts of * Enoc le vs 
ap og Wp Ld by = ees of Les Travailleurs.’ “The first Shought of every reader will be to com- 
be glad on finding in these three volumes less coarseness, less sensation, and 











compare with the touching sweetness of the cl 
pare the work with ‘ Les Misérables ;’ and he will 
greater moral purpose than in all the former ten. 


II. 
THE WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl, Author of 
‘* The King’s Mail.” 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 
III. 


UNCONVENTIONAL. By the Author of “St. Agnes’ Bay.” 


3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


IV. 
A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. Duffus Hardy. 


2 Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


v. 
THE STORY of KENNETT. By Bayard Taylor. 


2 Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


VI. 
MATTINS and MUTTONS. By Cuthbert Bede. 2 Vols., 


post 8vo. { Shortly. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 59, Ludgate Hill. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALFRED. 


A BIOGRAPHY of ADMIRAL SIR B. P. V. BROKE, 


Bart., K.C.B. By the Rev. Joun G. Bricuron, Rector of Kemp Town. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 20s. | 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis Blane. 2 Vols, post 


8vo, price 16s. 


A CATALOGUE of ali the BOOKS PUBLISHED in 


GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE YEAR 1865 ; with the Size, Price, Publisher, and. Month 
of Publication. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
Without 


A FEW HINTS as to PROVING WILLS 


Professional Assistance. By a Propare Court OrriciaL. Fsep. cloth, price Is. 


VERMONT VALE; or, Home Pictures in Australia. By 


Mavup JEANNE FrRAnNc, Author of ‘‘ Marian ; or the Light of Some One’s Home.” Fsep. 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. | Just ready. 








SOCIAL LIFE of the CHINESE : with Some Account of 


their Religion, Governmental, Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. By the Rev. 
J. Doo.trrie, Fourteen Years Member of the Fuhchou Mission of the American Board. With 
150 Lllustrations. 3 Vols., 8vo, 24s. 


TURKEY. By J. Lewis Farley, F.SS., Author of “ Two 


Years in Syria.” With a Portrait of His Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo, 12s, 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE, on 


the DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, REUSS, AAR, MARNE, THAMES, MAINE, SEINE, 
MEUSE, and the LAKES of CONSTANCE and LUCERNE, &c. By J. MaoGrecor, Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations. Smail post 8vo, 


[Second Edition next week, with Map. 
TRAVELLING in SPAIN. 8vwo. LTIIlustrated. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS . with an Account 


of the Origin and Progress of Mr. Gladstone’s Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Govern- 
ment Annuities, and Government Life Insurance. By Witt1aAM Lewins, Author of “ Her 
Majesty's Mails.”’ 8vo. | Just ready. 


THE STRUCTURE of ANIMAL LIFE. By Professor 


Louis Acassiz. 1 Vol., 8vo, with 46 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


[Next month. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols., 


HESTER’S SACRIFICE. 
By the Author of “ St. Olave’s.” 


BEYOND THE CHURCH. 


3 Vols. 

“ The work of an earnest mind. 1t will be read with interest 
as giving a truthful glimpse of university and cle ical life.”"—Swn_ 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED, 
Extra Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, &M.A., late Fellow 

of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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